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The Socialist International in session at its Third Congress in Stockholm (Page 7). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


12. words—10/6 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: 
(minimum), Each word beyond 12, 6d. per word. 

For 3 insertions of the same advertisement 
there is a discount of 23% %, for 6 insertions 5% 
and for 12 insertions 10% 

A Box Number for replies is counted as three 
words. One shilling additional should be added 
when replies to a Box Number are to be 
forwarded. 


All advertisements for inclusion in “ FACT’ 
should be sent to:— 
A. Darby’s 24-26, Black 


A Advertising Service, 
Friars Lane, London, E.C 4. 

Telephone: CITy 6686/6687. 
Cent, London 


CONFERENCE ACCOMMODATION 


Grams: Darbiads 


MARGATE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 
BICKEN HALL HOTEL Tei: Thanet 21967 
CLIFTONVILLE 
Licensed 

DJOINING Sea Front. Near Conference 
Hall. 60 bedrooms, Interior sprung 
mattresses. Cocktail Bar. . Well balanced 
and varied menus. Personal Supervision of 
Resident Proprietor. Night Porter. Terms 
25/- — 27/6:daily or 74 gns. weekly. Con- 
ference Delegates Specially Welcomed. 


LIFTONVILLE. — “Seaview”. Lodge, 
Godwin Road. Adjoining promenade, 
close conference centre. We extend our 
welcome once again to delegates. Thanet 
21052. 


LIFTONVILLE.—Near Winter Gardens 
and sea. Comfort assured: terms 15s. 
Daily. Write 3, Clarendon Road. . 


(CLIFTONVILLE, Addison House, 70, 
Harold Road. Board Res. from 34 gns. 
doubles, 4 gns. singles. Reduction shar- 
ing; near Winter Gardens. 


CLIFTONVILLE 

_ LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 
DELEGATES WELCOMED at Queen’s 

Court Hotel, Eastern Esplanade, 
facing Sea, three minutes from Conference 
Hall. Licensed, Lift. A.A., R.A.C. First- 
class food. Terms 27/6 per day. Personal 
attention. Phone: Thanet 21616. 


ARGATE.—Minute sea; 2 min. Winter 
_ Gardens. Good food. Saddington, 

a House,” Union Crescent. Phone 
54. 


CLIFTONVILLE — MARGATE 
_ LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 

EET YOUR FRIENDS at HEREWARD 
HOTEL. It is fully licensed with 100 
rooms and Where Good Food is the First 
Priority. Your comfort is assured for it 
is the Persorial Concern of the Residential 
Proprietor. Night Porter. Conference Hall 
3 minutes. Terms 27/6 per day. Write or 


- Phone: Thanet 23244. 


ARGATE CONFERENCE. © First-class 
Family Hotel, immediately opposite 

- Conference centre. 45 bedrooms with own 
‘radios. Dunlopillo or 1.S. beds; elec. fires. 
Fully licensed. 3 lounges. Wonderful table 
d. Inc. terms from 27/6 day or 74 gns. 
oni Write for illus. brochure, resident 
op., ROXBURGH HOTEL, Cliftonville. 
argate. (Some delegates already booked 


- for their fourth visit. Need we say more?) 


MARGATE. — Sea front. Cosy Nook, 
Royal Esplanade. Comfortable 
Board Residence. Phone 22566. 


ARGATE.—95, All Saints Avenue, 

Westbrook. Homely accommodation 

for officials, delegates, families and friends. 

Bed, breakfast, evening meal served in 

own rooms; excellent cooking. Interior 
sprung mattresses. Near sea, station. 


[HE CRAVEN HOTEL, Ethelbert Cres- 


cent on Front. Five minutes Winter 
Gardens. Vacancies for September and 
Conference week. All beds interior sprung. 
H. and C. Gas fires. Board, Breakfast, 
Lunch, Afternoon Tea, Dinner. Doubles 
22s. 6d. each. Singles 25s. Soap and 
Towels supplied. Tel. Thanet 237261. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


LACKPOOL.—Northumberland, Grey- 


stoke Place. New South Promenade. 


Small luxurious hotel. Every comfort. 
Home Cooking. Car Park. Tel. 41587. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OUGH 2in. or 3in. x 2in. Stakes 


ex Recovered Timber 5ft./7ft. long, 
12d. per lin. ft. Carriage- extra. 
C. MALLEY & CO., 249, Grafton Street, 
Liverpool, 8. 


TAMP APPROVALS.—Personal service, 
reasonable prices and generous dis- 
count. Free gift of 25 Pict., Commems., 
etc., to all original applicants. Send 24d. 
stamp to Merton Stamp Approval Service 
(F4), 24, Dane Road, Merton, London, 
S.W.19. 


WEAK NERVES! 


Sufferers from Weak Nerves, Worry, Depression, 
Sleeplessness, Fears, Shyness, Blushing, etc., 
should send for particulars of my simple and 
inexpensive home-treatment. Sent free in a plain 
sealed envelope. Write NOW (a postcard will 
do) and learn how to conquer or nervousness 
before it conquers y 
HENRY J. RIVERS (Dept. | F.T.1.); 


116 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


ORTGAGES. Larger Mortgages 

arranged. Existing ones paid off; 

also 2nd Mortgages on Houses, Shops, 

Flats, Businesses, Cinemas, Factories, 

Hotels, Farms, ete.—Ashley’s (Dept. F.F.), 
67, Cambridge Road, LONDON, N.W. 6. 


EGULAR LISTS of fine second-hand 
books on request. Lamberth, 256. 
Durnsford Road, S.W. 19. 


ELECTION ENVELOPES 
9” x 4” Manilla Envelopes 
Printed top left corner “ Election Communication " 
50,000 Lots at 16/6 per 1,000 
Unprinted ‘ 15/3 per [,000 
Inclusive of Purchase Tax, Delivered Free 
Box 112, “FACT” 
24/26 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 
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A. DARBY’S Advertisin 
24-26, Black Friars 
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To the Edifor 
Tied cottages + 


[NX “Challenge to Britain,” which you 

have been reviewing in your columns, 
there is a reference to the tied cottage 
system in the agricultural industry. The 
policy statement says first that the tied 
cottage is to be abolished. But then there 
is another reference to say that tenants will” 
not be evicted from tied cottages until 
other accommodation is available. 

It seems to me that this is very cons 
fusing, for if there are to be no tied | 
cottages, then there can be no tenants” 
evicted from tied cottages to be rehoused™ 
elsewhere. The Party is, of course, already” 
fully committed to the abolition by success 
sive Conference decisions. 

This whole question seems to be now be- : 
coming confused, and there is now 
apparently some division of opinion on it, 
whereas before there was almost complete 
unanimity. I think this is a great pity E 
for I can assure you that the farmworkers 
have made up their minds on this point 
many years ago and still hold to it to-day. 

Norfolk. W. BARKER. ~ 
_ [The abolition of the tied cottage is de- 
bated on Page 21 of this issue, and Labour’s 
agricultural policy as a whole is explained 
by E. G. Gooch, M.P., on Page 18. It is 
hoped in the next issue of Fact to give” 
an explanation of exactly what is meant 
by a “tied cottage” in agriculture— | 


Editor.] 
Conference not 
On Television 


THE National Executive Committee of 


the Labour Party has declined the 
offer of the B.B.C. to televise the whole 
proceedings of the Annual Conference at. 
Margate in September. 
The Executive considered that a decision 
on this could only properly be made by _ 
Conference itself, and the matter will be — 


considered at Margate for a decision about 
the 1954 Conference, 


CHALLENGE 
TO BRITAIN 


Labour’s new statement 
of policy for submission 
to Annual Conference at 


Margate in September, 

is obtainable, price 

eightpence, post free, 
> ‘from 


Labour ny momen te Db 


Transport House . Squar 
London, ‘Siw. i ny 


artment, — 
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WALTER AYLES, 


Labour M.P. for 
Hayes and Harling- 
ton from 1945 till 
resignation this 
year through ill 
health. A.E.U, 
member for 50 
years, formerly 
M.P. for - Bristol 
North. Died 6th 
July, aged 74. 
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ALL other news last month was overwhelmed by that 
from Korea. After three years of bloody fighting 
aha war was ended by agreement. It would be a relief 
‘to say now that it is all over bar the shouting. But the 
‘situation is still so delicate, the forces involved so un- 
predictable, that hope must be tempered by caution. 
a The Korean situation is not one that can be con- 
sidered in isolation. As Mr, Attlee stressed in the 
Parliamentary debate on Foreign Affairs, China is deeply 
ivolved and her aspirations and interests have to be 
‘taken into account. A lasting Far Eastern settlement is 
es without coming to terms with China. 
' And the Far East is only one sphere of tension in 
world. The problems in Europe are as great, if not 
reater. Germany, divided geographically and politic- 
ly, presents the greatest difficulties—which is why the 
sed Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting in the autumn 
| be unlikely to make any real progress. 


NOW SO TIMID? 


Over two months ago Sir Winston Churchill spoke 


-in glowing terms of a top-level meeting. His suggestion 


was widely welcomed as a first step towards cooling 
down the cold war and paving the way to a solution of 
our major problems. To-day the British Government is 
vacillating, apparently ashamed of its leader’s utterances. 

‘And’ while the British Government dithers, the 
opportunity for greater understanding between East and 
West slips by and may soon be lost. With no proper 
leadership at the Foreign Office, Britain is in danger of 
falling into the position of presenting no clear views 
of its own in world affairs, docilely folowing the leads 


given by others. 


The contrast between the Prime Minister’s speech in 
May and Mr. Butler’s speech i in July is deplorable. With 
the truce in Korea at last accomplished, an imaginative 
approach to other problems is called for. A meeting of 
the Big Four is more than ever needed. Why is ene 
Government now so timid ? . 
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THE ROAD TO 


by Douglas 


BELIEVE “Challenge to Britain” is a thoroughly 

realistic and courageous document, which has been 
attacked by the Tories because they know that these 
are the policies the national interest requires, but. have 
not the courage to say so themselves. 


In “Let Us Face the Future” the Labour Party— 
rightly—was mainly concerned with internal social. 
changes, which had long been overdue. We did not then 
know how greatly Britain’s economic place. in the 
world had ‘been changed, and how hard it would be for 
her to live. “Challenge to Britain” faces the real 
problems of the post-war world. Indeed, it “faces the 
future”. much more literally than did the famous 
manifesto of 1945. 

What are the hard economic problems which beset 
us to-day? They are, quite simply, two. First, the 
need for the whole sterling area to balance its account 
with the two dollar countries, the United States and 
Canada. And secondly, the purely. U.K. problem of 
50 million people in this island trying to balance their 
account with the whole outside world. 

__ These two problems are constantly confused. But in 
fact, though naturally related, they are wholly distinct. 
Much the most important is the dollar problem. 

This is a matter for all the sterling countries, not just _ 
the U.K. And it is on success or failure in mastering 
this that the rise and fall in the gold and dollar reserve 
of the sterling area (not “our” reserve) depend. This 
Sterling Area dollar problem is, of course, just a part 
of the world dollar shortage which afflicts almost every 
country, and is due to the huge superiority of North 
American production to that of the whole of the rest 
of the world. : 


' The Sterling problem 


~ Let us look at the two problems separately; for the 
proposals in. “Challenge to Britain” are rightly 
_ designed to meet both. The Sterling Area has been 
suffering from dollar shortage since the war, because 
large quantities of so many of the essential goods it 
needs can only be bought from North America. This 
is historically due to the fact that the world’s popula- 
tion is increasing fast, and that only in North America 
and a few other countries is the production of goods 
increasing much faster. The goods which the sterling 
_ countries need most from North America are: grain, 
oil, cotton, tobacco, timber, aluminium and some other 
metals. — 
It is no use, unhappily, simply saying, as some not 
_ very well informed people do, that it would solve the 
problem very nicely if we could get these from else- 


___ where, e.g., from South America, Russia, China, Green- - 


land, or wherever you like to mention. Of course it 
would. And we must seek them unremittingly 
_ wherever we can find them. - 

; But the hard fact is that at present, and in every 
year since the war, these goods have not been available 
in anything like the quantities which the sterling 


Britain’s problem 


‘collaboration between the sterling countries, an organ-— 
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countries need. To ignore this is simply wishful 
thinking. ¢ 

Therefore, if we are to get rid of the dilemma— 
which has been the curse of the Commonwealth since ~ 
the war—of either accepting dollar aid from the United © 
States, or else going without essential goods, we must ~ 
somehow increase the supply of these goods from our” 
own resources. There is no other magical solution by ~ 
way of currency manipulations (“convertibility”), or” 
holding of conferences, or in any other way. 4 

To put it bluntly, if we, the U.K., are to buy less” 
wheat from Canada (now the main single cause of our — 
dollar deficit) we must grow more wheat elsewhere. — 

There are many key dollar commodities, which ~ 
certainly can be produced in much bigger quantities © 
within the Commonwealth. Oil, - cotton, tobacco, 
aluminium, and perhaps grain (though that is the most 
difficult) are obvious examples. But if it is to be done, — 
two essentials are necessary.. First, deliberate planning. 
It en only happen very slowly, if at all, of its own” 
accord. 


nese ponte? 


That is why “Challenge to Britain” is right to 
place at the very start (pages 3-5) proposals for closer ; 


ised plan for their development, and other proposals — 
for earning and saving dollars. 

Secondly, capital will be needed on a big scale, ify 
the resources of backward countries both in the 
Commonwealth and outside are to be developed quick 
enough. Most of this, we should recognise, frankly, 
must come from the United States, because no other 
country in the world has a big enough income from 
which to save on the scale required. But a reasonable 
contribution must come from our own country. = 

It will have two purposes, both of them vital: To — 
raise living standards in countries poorer than ang 
selvés, and to increase their production of goods which 
either can be sold in North America, or which we now 
import from there. For it is, of course, almost as im- 
portant to develop production of goods which can be 
exported to the dollar countries, as of goods which are 
essential to ourselves. | 

lt is at this point that the second problem—that of 
the U.K.—emerges. How are we going to be able to 
produce the extra goods necessary both to sell more 
ourselves in North America, and to send out a surplus 
of exports (largely capital goods) over imports in our | 
trade with other sterling countries ? 3 

For that is what we shall have to do, if we are at | 
once to maintain and build up our own welfare state, _ 
to achieve solvency and independence of the dollar. and 
to help the poorer countries. There can be no doubt, _ 


= 


Press propaganda have tried to obscure this— 
t an expansionist policy can succeed, and that the 
U.K.’s problem (as opposed to the dollar problem) is 
very far from insoluble. 
-- After all the fearful losses of the U.K. in the 
1939- 45 war (which are well known and I do not repeat) 
we just about paid our way—the U.K. current overseas 
payments were just about balanced—by 1948. This was 
a remarkable achievement. 

In 1949, we again more than paid our way—with a 
small surplus. This in itself shows how distinct is the 
ol. K. problem from the dollar problem. 


Danger ahead 

~— In 1950 the U.K. was not merely paying its way, 
but had a surplus of £300 millions. 

_ In 1951, this turned to a deficit of £400 millions for 
ee reasons. First, prices rose steeply; secondly, 
stocks of strategic goods were being built up; and 


a - 


“thirdly, too many manufactured goods had been im- 


_ ported from Europe in an exaggerated effort to assist 
other European countries. In the late summer of 1951 
the Labour Government decided to make heavy import 
cuts, and it was only for administrative reasons that 
- these cuts had not been made at the time of the General 
_ Election. 
: Mr. Butler made his import cuts in November 1951 
S according to the plan worked out by the previous 
Government. . 
_. .It was these cuts, together with some running down 
: . ‘stocks, and a most remarkable drop in world prices, 
which managed to get the balance back into order by 
the end of 1952. Over the two years, the movement of 
_ prices in Britain’s favour since the summer of 1951— 
~ due in no way to the British Government—has given 
us a bonus of something like £600 million a year on 
our balance of payments. 


= 


alance was again precarious because exports had 
fallen right back and nothing fundamental had been 
-done to improve the situation. Indeed, the stagnation | 
of production since the Tories came to power, and the 
wanton abandonment of controls, has left us in a 
angerous plight.. If prices turn against us, as they may 
do at any time, or if we have to replenish stocks and 
yroduction to meet a bigger export demand, we should 
e very quickly pushed out of balance. 

- In addition to this, the dollar situation is sep ‘most ~ 
ous. At present. dollar aid, together with an 
»dented U.S. boom, are maintaining ‘the sterling 
ollar receipts. In spite of this, the dollar 


nothing by mid-1953. And the gold reserve 
lower than at the time of the 1951 pencral’ 


at. any time the ‘American boom may wear off. 
truth is that we have enjoyed most— favourable 
n ns (not likely to last) in the last twelve months, 
d have done precious - little to take advantage of them, 
- ‘is why the realistic proposals made in 
e to Britain” are as necessary as ever, and 
oon ‘become painfully urgent. For if we 
both about achieving solvency, and 
Berane the Welfare State, we must, 
teady increase in ‘production 
rod eKO of goods which are 
( ee, or can fe cone 


_ Labour seeking a mandate to extend public ownership 


—. But by midsummer of 1953, in spite of this, the : 


‘like public ownership—be linked with the centra pl. 
he sterling countries as a whole had fallen 
commit 


_ year by year. 
that education must be given a higher priority 


us, or the other sterling countries, or most likely be 


jude. of phoney optimism, our defences against 


the power of this laren te stand on its Owny eet 
the ‘need ae higher pro Fe 
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duction and productivity from our basic industries— 
with agriculture, coal, steel, oil, engineering and 
chemicals at the head of the list. 

Several conclusions follow inevitably from this, if 
we are honest in our concern for Britain’s future. First, 
the -desired development within the U.K., like that in 
the sterling area, will not happen of its own accord. 
Indeed, at the moment under Tory drift and de-control, 


Labour has for months been -flowing in the wrong 


direction—out of essential and into inessential in- 
dustries. There must-be a deliberate plan, and an end 
to drift and de-control, if any progress is to be made. 

Secondly, large investment of capital will be 
necessary in. the basic industries mentioned above. 
Much of this capital will have to be supplied by the 
State itself; and much of the rest steered, guided and 
assisted by ‘the State. 

Therefore, quite apart from the general arguments 
for public ownership, there is a strong case for ensuring 
that, where it is necessary to speed the development 
programme, and where new social assets are being 
created by social investment, the new social assets 
created should be brought into public ownership. 

“Challenge to Britain” is wise in linking the next 
advance in public ownership with the central theme of 
development in our basic industries. This should be 
the test. Indeed, there would be much to be said for — 


nee OP a 


wherever and however it was found by investigation 
of the facts at the time to be desirable on these eroun 


On own feet again 


Next, it is quite plain that there will not be ute 
to spare ‘for consumption while such an ambitious in- 
vestment programme is being carried out at home a qd 
abroad. If there is no rise in production, the program1 e 
will not be possible at all. But if there is an annual 
rise comparable to that of 1945/51, it will be possi 
to find new resources each year both for investmen: 
exports and some small rise in living standards. —- 

But the latter would be small. Therefore, the : nee 
to restrain consumption of luxuries by those with mon 
to spare will remain. I believe there is a strong: ec 
for gradually relieving the small-wage earner of in 
tax altogether. Bu “Challenge to Britain” is clearls 
right in its conclusion that big reductions of taxes ¢ 
business profits or high incomes, or large p 
fortunes, are more than the country can afford. 

It also follows from this that increases in social a 
services must be gradual and selective, and shoulc 


It would be, I think, unwise for the Labour Pa 
itself in advance to precise improve 2 
‘before it can be known what resources are available 
But I agree with “ Challenge to ] 


the past, because it is clearly tareety. by technical skil 
that Britain is going to live. , ‘ 
_ Throughout all this, let us always remember 


quickly either a new world dollar crisis, or a s dder 45 


movement of world prices against the UK., coul 


with catastrophe. In our case, it might not b 
unemployment ‘which would threaten us, but h 
_ At present the Tories are dismantling, in an 


dangers. There is no time to be lost in revers 
crazy process, and starting again to restore and 


“the: modern world. 


A new approach to Social Ownership 


OLLOWING the appearance of “ Chal- 
lenge to Britain,” some commentators 
have suggested that the Labour Party has 
retreated from its views. on the public 
ownership of industries. This suggestion 
is, of course, quite untrue and arises from 
a confusion in the minds of these commen- 
tators. The confusion is that they equate 
nationalisation with the type of public cor- 
poration which, at the moment, runs the 
industries nationalised in the period from 
1945 to 1950. 

Labour’s 1945 election programme, “ Let 
Us Face the Future,’ recommended the 
nationalisation of the whole of certain in- 
dustries. These included the fuel and 
power industries (gas, electricity and 
coal), transport (railways, road haulage 
and the civil airways), and iron and steel. 
“The Labour Government carried these pro- 
posals into effect. 

Now, the Labour Party is proposing to 
take over parts of certain industries in- 
stead of whole industries as was done pre- 
viously. The point and purpose of this is 
quite simple. It arises from the fact that 
“Challenge to Britain” is meant to fit the 
situation of 1953 and not that of 1945. The 
task facing the British economy is different 
and the industries which we are consider- 

ing are different as well. 
| The control of economic power by the 
- community is a key argument for public 
ownership. This was-a large factor in the 
selection of the industries nationalised in 
1945 to 1950: Fuel and power, transport 
and steel affect all industrial processes. 
' The decisions about these industries con- 
‘ cern the well-being of the nation to such 
an extent that public ownership was essen- 
tial for their ‘positive control, as well-as 
___ ensuring their greater efficiency. 
Expansion the key 
Bunt at the same time, use’ of physical 
and financial controls brought new tech- 
_ niques into the hands of Socialists to enable 
them to steer the economy in the desired 
_ direction. to maintain full employment and 
_ inerease: national output. 
__ As a result, the British economy, as the 
ry Labour Government left it, is no longer.a 
traditional capitalist economy, 
7 gee eepuerny, in which there are private 


jet ie new. ip aiiacnttees what. should be our 
ele for bringing industries under pub- 
lic ownership? First, there are those 
_ industries which are basic and whose pro- 
Ba ducts. enter into most other production. 
aa ‘These, as we have seen above, are now. 
ik _ mainly in public hands. Secondly, those 
ra Ny - industries which are monopolies and where 
Baie great economic power is held in a very few 
_. private hands. Thirdly, those. industries 
which we wish to expand as rapidly as pos- 


m 
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by Morgan Phillips 


sible to enable us to pay our way in the 
world. And lastly, those industries which 
could be better organised in public hands, 

“Challenge to Britain” has taken the 
third point as its main criterion for public 
ownership.- It says ‘‘ Increased production 
and increased productivity must remain 
our main concern and the extensions of 
public ownership we propose are, there- 
fore, limited to those which are essential 
for the fulfilment of this prime purpose.” 

So, at the moment, the prime reason for 
the public ownership proposals of the 
Labour Party is to help secure our econo- 
mic independence. 

The means to this independence is a big 
expansion of our engineering industries, 
to secure greater home investment and 
guarantee exports. Public ownership will 
be a valuable weapon in securing this ex- 
pansion. For example, key firms in_ sec- 
tors that need rapid development—mining 
machinery and machine tools—will be 
brought into public ownership. 


Many advantages 


In doing this, the Labour Party intends 
to make use of new forms of public owner- 


ship. As was pointed out in the opening ~ 


paragraphs, there has been ‘confusion in 
the minds of those who appear to think 
that the only possible form of nationalisa- 
tion is a public corporation. No one in the 
Labour Party has ever pretended that the 
final summit of perfection in the sphere of 
public ownership: is the large corporation. 

Various advantages spring to mind at 
once in the use of part ownership of an 
industry. First, we are dealing with 
economic units of a differing size and kind 
from the industries hitherto nationalised. 
Secondly, while giving the nation control, 


it is the form of public ownership which 


can be implemented immediately without 


disturbing the flow of production—and at’ 


this critical moment in the economic de- 
velopment of Britain there must be no in- 
terference with production. . Lastly, it is 
an experiment. It will provide valuable in- 
formation for future advances in the field 
of public ownership. 

These. ‘proposals break new ground. - The 
relationship. of the. parts of the industries 
taken over to the administrative machine 
and’'to Parliament will have to be con- 
sidered in great detail. Integration of the 
various factories will again raise prob- 
lems—we may keep the present structure 
of the ‘firms acquired or they may be’ in- 
tegrated into one unit or they may be kept 
in separate units with common services. 

, But not. all our proposals involve part 
ownership. In the case of water, which is 
a -natural monopoly, .the whole wate” 
supply industry will be taken into pubtic 
ownership under one authority—although 
distribution will be in different units. 

The two industries -most immediately 


-proposal to take a controlling interest in- 


affected by the part ownership proposals— 
mining machinery and machine tools— 
raise different problems. : 

The machine tools industry has a fairly” 
small. Many of them are inefficient in 
their present context—that is, the context 
of a small machine tool factory which may ~ 
be a considerable distance from any other. 
whole’ of this industry into a British | 
Machine Tool Corporation would be a con- 
siderable administrative problem. A 
further problem would be raised in the 
deciding on compensation. 

What is proposed instead is the takings | 
over of a number of key firms. Our aim 
would be to take-over these and to inte- 
tion. This, and a much greater use of 
applied research, should give us a highly 
efficient and well organised machine tool ~ 
industry. In effect, we would be creating 
Controlling interests 

Obviously we would be foolish to handi- 
cap ourselves at the same time by 
integrating the smaller and more in- 
this may come at a later date when 
economic considerations are less pressing; — 
in any case, it is our hope that the smaller / 
firms, may, by the. pressure of public 

The problems in the mining machinery 
industry are somewhat different. There 
is a much smaller number of firms who ~ 
are specialists in mining machinery and 
ducts. Further, there are differing types — 
of mining machinery. Some types of 
machinery, for example, power loaders, are 
in shorter supply than others and it is 
that require urgent attention. 

The aim of taking a controlling interest 
in a few of these firms is to expand their 
capacity to deal with the demands of the 
Area market which, we hope, will grow 
as well. Again, the taking-over of the 
entire industry would involve us in many 
complex problems. We would find our-— 
number of other things which are irrele- 
vant to our immediate aim and probably — 
we should be confronted with a number 
of difficult integration problems. 


large number of firms, many of which are 
The taking-over and integration of the 
attempt to rationalise the industry and in : 
grate and bring order into their produc- 7 
a new industry alongside the old. 
efficient firms into this pattern. Perhaps 
competition, become more efficient. 
many of the specialists make other pro- 
firms that produce these particular types — i 
British mining industry and of the Sterling 
selves engaged in the production of a 
In the case of mining machinery, the 


the firms concerned is another extension 
of the new forms of public ownership. 
Leaving a private interest in these firms— 
will give certain features that other forms 
i not have: For example, the’ scheme 
te 


v 
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“avoids the payment of compensation for 
the whole of the shareholdings. 
_ There are three main problems connected 
with a controlling interest. The first is 
that of securing control of the firm. It 
- must be understood-that to be effective the 
Government must have a majority voice 
at board room meetings. By this means 
the Government will be able to control the 
destiny of these particular firms. The 
degree of direct central control that the 
Government will wish to exert cannot be 
laid down in advance. It should, however, 
be sufficient to ensure that these firms will 
act as leaders within their industry and 
set the pace of development. 
At-the moment a controlling interest in 
_ a firm is a fiexible thing. Generally speak- 
ing, the directors of a firm can control a 
firm without a majority of the shares. 
Obviously when the Government is 
intervening we cannot rely on this situa- 
tion continuing. It might be that interests 
inimical to the Government would wish 
to organise the shareholders into an effec- 
- tive opposition. Therefore, Government 
interests in these firms should be at least 
51 -per cent and perhaps considerably 
more, depending on the articles of asso- 
ciation (for some articles of association 
specify that more than 51 per cent of votes 
are needed to make certain decisions).. 
_ The second main problem is the form of 
“legislation to secure a controlling interest. 
“There are various ways of getting-a con- 
~ trolling interest : one might be to take over 
all shareholdings above a certain size or 
~ take over a certain proportion of all share- 
holdings. But probably the best way would 
~be to introduce legislation to create a 
“number of new shares in the company. 
- The third problem would be the com- 
“pensation if shares were acquired or if 
“share values were lowered by creating 
“new ones. ‘There are really two issues 
“arising here. One is whether the com- 
pensation should be a charge upon the 
firm or not. The answer would seem that 
it should not be a charge upon the firm 


because. the very fact of creating shares - 


would mean that the Government as a 
shareholder would be receiving interest 
and that for the firm to pay interest on 
the original value of the devalued shares 
. would be placing an excessive burden on 
- the firm. PER 
_~ The second issue would be if the com- 
_ pensation paid were thrown.upon the stock 
_ market all at once. But this latter prob- 
- Jem is not serious as the amount of money 
- involved would not be tremendously large. 
In some instances it may be desirable to 
_ make. the compensation a charge upon the 
"Treasury. 


+. These then are some of the néw methods 


ackle the situation’ facing us. Public 
ywnership, as we have tried to show is 
“not a static concept’ stamped into one 
pattern. It may take various forms and 
we are now moving forward to the testing 


of ‘them. 


problems but in the solution of them lies 
he challenge. If we meet this challenge 
we can move forward to a greater degree 
f public responsibility in our economy 
and to the solution of Britain’s problems. 


‘with which the Labour Party intends to 


In turn, these new methods raise new 


PLANS FOR PEACE 


Socialist congress 


SUPPORT for an early meeting of the Big 

Four was contained in a comprehen- 
sive resolution on the international situa- 
tion passed by the Third Congress of the 


Socialist International. Congress, which 
was presided over by Morgan Phillips, 
chairman of the International, was held in 
Stockholm in mid-July. 

The international resolution declared 
that peace, “which has been threatened 
primarily by Soviet expansionism,.can only 
be brought about by tenaciously conducted 
negotiations.” In welcoming the proposals 
for a Four-Power Conference, Congress 
pointed out that it had often demanded 
such a meeting, and that it believed it 
should be held earlier than proposed. 

All Socialist Parties were called on to 
help secure peace in Korea, under United 
Nations’ direction; peace in Indo-China, by 
agreement between France and the Asso- 
ciated States, which should become inde- 
pendent; reunification of Germany through 
free elections under Four-Power - agree- 
ment; conclusion of an Austrian Peace 
Treaty; withdrawal of Soviet military 
forces from Eastern Europe; and peace in 
the Middle East, on the basis of respect for 
the territorial integrity of the Middle 
Eastern States. 

In his opening address to Congress, Mr. 
Phillips referred to the main international 
problems and recent events. Of Syngman 
Rhee’s flouting of United Nations’ decisions 
he said:— : 

“Tt would indeed be a tragedy if the 
Republic of Korea, the first country in his- 
tory to receive world-wide support against 


ts 


aggression, were itself to be responsible for 
blocking the successful conclusion of this 
first practical demonstration of collective 
security.” 

On Germany, Mr. Phillips declared:— 

“The events of June 17 and after have 
reinforced the: need, which we reiterated 
at'the Paris Council meeting (Fact, May, 
1953), for the reunification of a free 
Germany on the basis of free elections 
throughout Germany.” He thought the 
heads of the occupation power govern- 
ments should meet in the near future to 
explore the possibilities of achieving this, 
“which would be a major step towards the 
easing of international tension.” 

Mr. Phillips stated that one of the major 
immediate prablems of the world to-day 
was the existence of colonialism and the 
racial discrimination which so often accom- 
panied it. He went on: “ As Socialists, be- 
lieving in the brotherhood of man, we are 
opposed to colonialism and racial dis- 
crimination in any form. . The problem 
which faces us is how to achieve their 
elimination.” 

At Congress were delegates from colonial 
territories and countries which had re- 
cently achieved independence, from metro- 
politan countries, and from countries which 
had been neither colonisers nor colonised. 

“Approaching the problem with these 
different experiences but with the same ob- 
jective,’ said Mr. Phillips, “we have the 
opportunity of exerting an important: in- 
fluence for practical steps towards the 
elimination of colonialism and racial dis- 
crimination, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter.” 

Congress passed a resolution reaffirming 
that the abolition of colonialism in every 
form ‘is an essential objective of demo- 
cratic socialism.” It pledged the aid of 
the International to peoples in colonial 
territories striving for independence. and 
democratic self-government. * 

The resolution condemned the South 
African policy of apartheid and opposed 


WELCOME COMRADE 


Morgan Phillips, chairman : lis’ 
national, meets Tage Erlander, Prime Minister of 


of the Socialist Inter- 


Sweden and Swedish Social Democrat leader, at the International’s Third Congress a 
Stockholm. Mr. Phillips said other Socialists could learn much from Socialist Sweden. 
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the imposition of Central African Federa- 
tion against the wishes of the African 
people. It insisted that in dealing with 
Mau Mau in Kenya the underlying econo- 
mic, social and political causes of the out- 
break should be removed. Tunisia and 
Morocco should be helped to self-govern- 
ment, and full, democratic self-government 
should be granted to the States of Indo- 
China. 

The resolution. finally urged all parties 
to impel metropolitan. governments to 
grant self-government to colonial terri- 
tories as soon as possible, pledged support 
to democratic socialists in all dependent 
territories, and called on all Socialist par- 
ties to support the establishment of a 
World Plan for Mutual Aid under the 
United Nations. 

Attending the Congress was a delegation 
from the Asian Socialist Conference 
(Fact, March, 1953). Arrangements were 
made during Congress, for, the regular 
exchange of views between the Socialist 
International and the Asian Conference, 
including exchange of delegations,.’ joint 
conferences, and exchange of information 
through the bulletins and pamphlets. 

Representing the British Labour Party 
at the Congress were Mr. James Griffiths, 
M.P.,.Mr. Wilfred Burke, M.P., vice-chair- 
man of the Labour Party, Miss Alice 
Horan, Mr. Harry Douglass and. Mr. Saul 


~ Truce in Korea 


ON July 27, 1953, at 10 p.m. Korean time, 
the senior delegates of the military 
commanders in Korea:’signed the Armistice 


_ Agreement and twelve hours later firing 


‘ceased and the Armistice became effective. 
The text of the Armistice provides for a 


“withdrawal of troops within 72 hours to 


create a demilitarised zone between the 
opposing forces; for a 10-day period in 
which military forces are to be withdrawn 
from the rear and coastal areas of the 
opposing side ; for a 60-day period in which 
all prisoners ‘of war who wish to return 
are to be repatriated; and for a 90-day 
“period in which the custody of the other 
-prisoners is to be decided by a neutral 


_ commission, consisting of Sweden, Poland, 


Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and India. All 


- troops required to look after the prisoners 


will be provided by’ India. 

'. The Agreement also recommends that a 
‘high-level political conference should take 
‘place within three months to settle the 


. withdrawal of all> foreign troops and the 
_ future of Korea. 


Meanwhile, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has been 


" -<convened for August: 17. 


_ The Labour Party issued the following 
‘statement on the Korean situation : 
“The conclusion of a truce in Korea 


oS after three years of fighting comes as a 


welcome relief to all the peoples of the 
. world. The determination of the United 
| Nations has put into practice for the first 
_ time in history the principle of collective 
security against aggression. 

ae 26 When the aggression by North Korea 
took. place three years. ago the Labour 
_ Government was among the first to pledge 
its practical support for-the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. Now that a 


truce has been reached in accordance with 
those principles and aggression has been 
repulsed, there remain the huge problems 
of the restoration of devastated Korea and 
the conclusion of a lasting settlement for 
the Far East. 

“Korea has demonstrated that the 
United Nations Charter embodies principles 
which can. and must be applied for the 
maintenance of peace and world order in 
the future.” 


War diary 


June 25, 1950 

North Korean Communist forces invaded 
the Republic of South Korea. 
June 27, 1950 

The Security Council recommended that 
members ‘furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore in- 
ternational peace and security in the area.” 
October 9, 1950 

After a spectacular military recovery, 
in which most of South Korea was 
liberated and the North Korean armies 
destroyed, the United Nations forces 
crossed the 38th parallel. 
November 27, 1950 

The Chinese armies attacked the United 
Nations forces in great strength and forced 
them to retreat. 
December 4, 1950 

Mr. Attlee flew to Washington to urge 
restraint on the U.S. Administration and 
advise. against the threatened declaration 
of war against China, 
April 11, 1951 

President Truman dismissed General 
MacArthur from all his appointments. 
June 23, 1951 

M. Malik, the Soviet representative at 
the United Nations, suggested the possi- 
bility of a cease-fire in Korea. 
July 10, 1951 

The formal cease-fire talks opened at 
Kaesong. 


Stalin left behind 
him a triumvirate 
Molotov and Beria. Now 
Secret Police chief Lavrenti Beria has been 
spice by an Army man. 


ODD MAN OUT 


—Malenkov, 


‘original drive. 


‘discussion should be Germany did not 


October 8, 1852 
United Nations called off the peace talks. 
The only outstanding item was that on 
the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
December 3, 1952 ; 
The Indian proposals on the repatriation 
of prisoners of war, embodied in a U.N. ~ 
General Assembly resolution, rejected by ~ 
China. j 
March 28, 1953 ; 
The Chinese and North Korean Gover ‘ 
ments accepted. the United Nations 
proposals for the repatriation of sick and ~ 
wounded prisoners. = 
April 16, 1953 5 
The Soviet bloc at the General Assembly ~ 
accepted the Western _Powers’ ba pe - 
for a settlement in Korea. < 
June 8, 1953 & 
Agreement on repatriation of prisoners 
was signed at Panmunjom. 


Aiflee gives lead 


TPE Foreign Affairs debate in Parliament ~ 

on July 21 was dominated by’ Mr. 
Attlee. The chief Government speaker, Mr. 
R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
seemed to be trying to effect a compromise 
between the bold declaration of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill two months earlier and the 
extreme conservatism of some of his col- 
leagues. The result was a colourless state- 
ment of policy that lacked all signs of the 


Mr. Attlee, after expressing concern that 
the country had been without both a Prime 
Minister and a Foreign Secretary for a 
good many weeks, and that no real indica- 
tion had been given when they could be 
expected to return to their duties, made it 
clear that he regarded the Washington 
talks as a very poor substitute for the pro- 
posed Bermuda meeting. He thought the 
abandonment of the Four-Power meeting 
was all the more regrettable in view of the 
recent happenings behind the Iron Curtain ~ i 
and in Russia ,and of the signs that there 
had been, possibly, a loosening of tension: — 

Mr. Attlee deplored the fact that the 
Washington talks had placed too much em- 4 
phasis on positions already taken up. We 
were setting out our position and expecting : 
that it would be accepted by the U.S.S.R. 
He commented ‘that “It is quite idle to 
expect that those other Governments will 
necessarily accept just what we want. We 
would all like it if they would, but that is” 
not the way things work.” 

The Government idea that at the pro- 
posed meeting of the four Foreign Secre- | 
taries in September the main subject for 
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appeal to Mr. Attlee. “To suggest that talk 
at high level on that particular crucial 
question,” ‘he said, “is likely to be fruitful 
by itself seems an entire illusion.” 

He thought that there was only one way 
of discussing the German problem, and 
that was in the larger context of the whole 
future of Europe. 'And he added. that 
“ What we need is a Europe WHEUS arma- 
ments are reduced.” = 

But even the question of nee Mr. 
Attlee thought, should be looked at in a 
larger context of what is’ happening in the 
world as a whole, and particularly in Asia. 
And on this point, Mr. Attlee wonder 


what v was going to Repeen: in. Korea after 
1 truce had been signed. 


“SS 
‘sembly should be called right away, so that 
“public opinion of the world could help con- 
trol Mr. Syngman Rhee, and to decide the 
sort of settlement. that ought to emerge 
‘after Korea. Again, there was the question 
“of limiting discussions. Korea could not 
produce a_ settlement purely on its own. 
Other issues involving China would have 

to be considered. 

Mr. Attlee thought theree was: a great 
opportunity in Asia. “If we could get a 
cessation (of hostilities) and a reduction 
of armaments, it would set loose an im- 
_mense amount of productive power that 
might be used for laying the foundations 
of peace and not the foundations of war.” 
-. He hoped that we could keep in mind all 
2 aia’ time; first the possibility of wide talks 
_in trying to get some conception of a peace- 
ful Europe and a peaceful world; and 
second, the handing over of the question 
“of a Far East settlement to the United 


N ations. 
Exit Beria 


‘HE world was shaken by an announce- 
~.._ment from ~ Moscow on July 10 that 
—Lavrenti— ‘Beria, the Soviet Minister of 
Internal Affairs and “head of Russia’s 
otorious security police, had been dis- 
issed from his post and expelled from 
the Politburo and Communist Party of the 
_ Soviet Union. This decision. was first 
eennounced ‘to a meeting of the Central 
Committee of *the Party and some 2,000 
~ members of the Moscow Party Group in 
~ the “Hall of Columns,” the Trade Union 
headquarters in Moscow. It was received 
with full approval’ at this meeting and at 
£, similar gatherings in other major centres. 
-. Beria was accused of “criminal activi- 
ties directed. at undermining the Soviet 
- State in the interests of foreign capital.” 
in article “published - in “Pravda,” the 
official organ of. the ‘Soviet Communist 
» Party declared :— 
_ “Trrefutable facts. prove that Beria lost 
the face of a Communist and changed into 
é bourgeois renegade and became an agent 
1e international imperialism. An 
i ‘and  hireling of foreign, 
- forces, 


pe 


ountry with the aim of actually destroy- 

t - Communist Party and to change 
y elaborated. by the Party by a 
latory policy which “would have 
k ultimately the restoration 


iss Ze be tried. wee re the Soviet 
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He thought that the United Nations As-* 


‘ he hatched plans to ~~ 
the leadership of the party and 


fic moaavees’ yamine, Beria, “whose 


“Ministry. before ‘the “Party and es 
_ “encouraging: ae ee 
“to ene | 
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Lord Lian 


HEN, next athe Lord Latham gives up the chairman- 
ship of the London Transport Executive, he will be 

able to look back on a period of public service to London 
and its Labour movement that stretches back to before 
World War I. For nineteen years he was a member of, 
‘the London County Council, seven of them as its leader; 


he was a founder-member of London Labour Party; his ne 
association with London Transport goes back to 1935. 


Born in “1888, the son of a tanner in Norwich, an 


~ elementary school education led him into railway service 


as a clerk. He was soon active in trade union affairs, and — 


in 1915 was President of the old National Union of Clerks. ; rete) 


From trade union affairs he plunged into local govern- 
ment, first as a councillor and alderman of Hendon, and ~ 
- then as a councillor and alderman of the L.C.C. A brilliant 


accountant, he was chairman of a L.C.C. Finance Com- — 2a me 
mittee for: six years. Cee ; 


ce eres In 1940 ‘he ‘succeeded Herbert Morrison as leader’ of oe a 
eae Be ~ the L.C.C.—the Prime Minister of London. He was created = 


a peer in 1942, and in 1945, on Mr. Attlee’s recommenda- - 
oo he was made Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex. 


He took over the chairmanship of the London Trans- 


- port Executive, set up by the Transport Nationalisation 
‘Act, in 1947,- ‘and has since been responsible for the — 


_ thorough | modernisation of London’s intricate transport 


system. Linking Charlie Lathan of Norwich with Lord 


_ Latham. of Hendon is nearly half a century of coven oe 


eae service to London’ Ss citizens. 
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Mr. 

Mutual 
rector, has been advised by Senator Taft 
to prepare the close-down of the Mutual 


Stassen, U.S. 
Security Di- 


CLOSE DOWN 


Assistance Programme. Europe will suffer. 
Among those who have already been 
eliminated are Mir-Djafar Bagirov (Prime 
Minister and Secretary of Communist 
Party in Azabaijan); Vladimir G. Dekano- 
zoy (Minister of Internal Affairs in 
Georgia); Ivan Usenko (Estonian Minister 
of Justice); and P Méshnik (Minister of 
the Interior of the Ukraine). 


Less US. aid 


TSE United States Senate voted early in 
July in favour of ending the dollar 
aid programme. by 1955, except for de- 
_ liveries of supplies already in the “ pipe- 

' line.” Senator Taft subsequently advised 
fs ‘Mr. Stassen, the Mutual Security Director, 
to draw up-a plan for the liquidation of 
- the Mutual Assistance Programme. 
~~ declared that the 1954 Congress will almost 
certainly oppose continuation even of mili- 
tary aid after 1955, except, as stated, for 

goods on order. 

: Dollar aid to the world at large has aver- 
aged 5,200 million dollars over the past 
seven years, and has never fallen below an 
annual figure of 4,700 million dollars. Until 
1950 aid was given mainly in the form of 
economic assistance, under the Economic 
Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.), 
_ After the outbreak of the Korean: War, the 
» emphasis was switched to the provision of 
_ military aid; and in 1951, E.C.A. was re- 
placed by the Mutual Security Agency 
(MLS.A.). 
peoIn’ 1952 military supplies accounted for 
_ 50 ver cent of all dollar aid, and in the 
A. < -eurrent 1953/4 programme they will 
account for about 80 per cent of the total. 
~ The 1953/4 figure, as originally proposed 
by President Truman, amounted to 7,600 
_ million dollars. This was cut to 5,800 mil- 
; _ lion dollars by President Eisenhower, and 

__ Proposals have since been made by the 
Me ‘Senate and House of Representatives to 
reduce the figure to 5,300 million dollars 
oe and 4,900 million dollars respectively. It 


He, 


may well be cut still further by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

The American dollar aid programme, 
whether regarded as an act of generosity 
or of enlightened self-interest, has no pre- 
cedent in history. The decision of Con- 
gress to end it (unless this is reversed or 
modified) will: seriously affect Europe’s 
economic .and military strength. ‘ In 
Western Europe this may be offset for a 
time by ‘“ offshore” orders already placed, 
with American financial backing, for 
locally-produced munitions. 

In countries such as Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, however, with very limited re- 
sources in capital and local manufacturing 
capacity, the end of dollar assistance is 
bound to produce more immediate and 
more serious effects. It is conceivable that 
this aspect ,of the situation may induce 
Congress to modify its decision at least as 
far as these countries are concerned. 


Washington talks 


HE Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
called to take the place of the post- 
poned “Big Three” Meeting at Bermuda, 
ended on July 14. The United Kingdom 
was represented by Lord Salisbury and 
France by M.:Georges Bidault. Mr. Dulles 
acted as host. Two communiques were 
issued, one dealing with Far Eastern 
Questions and one with Europe. 

On Korea, strong support for the efforts 
to conclude an early armistice was 
reaffirmed, and it was decided that, if 
these efforts proved successful, the 
Koreans should be assisted to “reunite 
peacefully under institutions of their own 
choosing.” (Two. days earlier President 
Syngman Rhee was_ reported to have 
given President Eisenhower written assur- 
ances that he would-loyally observe the 
conditions of a truce settlement). The 
Conference also decided that the existing 
common policies towards China should be 
maintained. The French Government’s 
proposals towards completing the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Cambodia, 


Laos and Vietnam were welcomed. 


The communiqué on Europe was largely 
devoted to restating the necessity for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance and the 
European Defence Community and to for- 
mulating a proposal on Germany, which 
contains the following declaration: ‘‘ Mind- 
ful of the special urgency which recent 
events have given to the question of the 
unification of Germany, the three powers 
have resolved to make a new effort to 
bring to an end ‘the division of Germany.” 

In pursuance 6f this resolution, each of 
the three Powers has already forwarded an 
invitation to the Soviet Government for a 
Four-Power Meeting on Germany, at 
which they propose also to reopen dis- 
cussion on the Austrian Treaty. Signifi- 


cantly, they have proposed that the meet-_ 


ing should take place at the end of 
September after the general elections in 
Western Germany, which will cs held on 
September 6. 


French premier 


FRRANCE'S 18th Government in less 
than ten years, formed on January 7 


by .M. Rene Mayer, was dissolved — 
May 21, following a refusal by the National ~ 
Assembly to give a vote of confidence on 
the second article of its Emergency” 
Finance Bill. This.Bill would have em-— 
powered the Government. to impose econo- ; 
mies by decree in order. to reduce State 
‘expenditure by some ten per cent within 
the next four years. : 

In a final speech before his resignation, ~ 
the somewhat éxasperated Prime Minister” 
reminded the Assembly that it was un" 
likely, at present, to find an alternative 
majority or an alternative programme. He 
castigated Deputies who, while generally 
approving the principles for which he 
stood, steadfastly refused to grant him the 
Ways and means of implementing them. 

The crisis which followed M. Mayer’s 
retirement persisted throughout five 
weeks, even though, occurring as it did 
before the announcement of Sir Winston © 
Churchill’s indisposition, its prolongation 
was threatening to disturb preparations, 
for the then impending Bermuda con- 
ference. q 

A solution was not reached until 
June 28, when a new Government was 
finally constituted under the premiership ~ 
of a hitherto little known Independent 
Republican, M. Joseph Laniel. An indirectll 
vote of confidence in the new Government 
was passed by the National Assembly on” 
June 30. M. Laniel, whose political views 
are similar to those of last year’s Inde- 
pendent Republican Premier, Antoine” 
Pinay, will be compelled, in the continued 
absence of Socialist backing, to rely on a 
measure of support from former Gaullist 
deputies. 

These are now organised in two groups 
the A.R.S.*, who broke away from General 
de Gaulle in July, 1952, and subsequently 
became known as “ dissident ” Gaullists, 
and the U.R.A.S.; General de Gaulle has 
now dissociated himself from both groups. 


Continued on back page 


NEXT, PLEASE Nineteenth Premier. 

of France since the 
end of the war is M. Laniel, a right-wing 
“moderate.” He took office after a fon 
crisis following M. Mayer’s reslanatiany a 


Harold Wilson visited 
Moscow earlier this year 
and talked with Russian 
leaders. Here he reviews 
situation in 


the new 
Russia and gives his views 


~ RUSSIA—WHAT NEXT? 


on the _ probable _ inter- 
national consequences. 


RECENT events in Moscow, and the Western proposal 
for a conference of Foreign Ministers, have again 
directed attention to the internal scene in the Kremlin. 
It is now nearly three months since I visited the Soviet 
Union and had the opportunity of renewing old contacts 
with Soviet leaders and making new ones. My reception 
Was cordial and friendly and I was left in no doubt of 
their desire to live at peace with the West and to show 
friendship to those who are willing to show friendship 
to them. 
_ They took the initiative in an easement of world 
‘tension. Their initiative was well received in Britain 
‘and Western Europe: But they can be justified in 
‘feeling that they have had little encouragement from 
the U.S. American insistence on “specific deeds” and 
on a fully prepared agenda for any conference would 
“be in fact the most certain way of ensuring that no con- 
erence and no specific deeds take place. 
- Just as the Americans’ concept of psychological. war- 
-fare is based on as little knowledge as possible of the 
“psychology of the “enemy,” so their faltering steps 
“towards peace, however sincere their motives, are based 


‘more on the psychology of Congress than on that of the 
Kremlin. 


ignored. And in a recent important statement in the 
Soviet Journal of Foreign Affairs, the writer began with 
the classical statement of the inevitability of war under 
the contradictions of capitalism, etc., and then proceeded 
straight into a statement that nevertheless it has always 
been recognised that peaceful co-existence between the 
Communist and the capitalist worlds was possible. 

It was the view of the best informed and wisest 
observers whom I met that Government structure rather . 
than ideology was the best guide to, and explanation of, 
current Soviet policy. What is important—and the dis- 
appearance of Beria in no way weakens this argument— 
is the Soviet attempt to work through a team rather 
than through one man. Their whole internal propaganda 
effort is based on selling the idea of team work and the 
new embryo Cabinet. 

Stalin—in his capacity as leader, war-winner, arbiter 
of thought, and little Father—is being almost totally 
ignored, almost, one Ambassador said to me, to the point 
of bad taste. He will lie beside Lenin, but so from now 
on, will other dead Soviet leaders. : 

“ Fuehrerprinsip ” has gone ; I doubt if I saw ‘half a — 
dozen portraits of Malenkov during the whole of my 
stay. I saw at least as many of Molotov. They are 
trying to make an embryo form of Cabinet Government 
work, and to make it acceptable more by results than 
by idolatry. 

It is, of course, impossible for anyone outside the 


‘No “fundamentalist” view 


*- In trying to guess—and our efforts cannot be more 
than guesswork—what is going on in Moscow, or in 


trying to assess Soviet tactics, or even basic Soviet 
policy, it is a great mistake to form impressions by means 
‘of quotations from their Holy Writ. Many Western 
observers have, in my view, tended far too much to base 


Kremlin—and. probably for few inside—to form any 
sound view about the real balance of power within the 
team (whether before or after the Beria incident) or 


‘about the pulls and stresses, intrigues and jockeying, for 


position that may be going on. One of the inner Cabinet 
may in due course emerge as a new Stalin; it could be 
Malenkov, it could equally easily, be Bulganin or 
Kaganovich. I do not think that the disappearance of 
Beria invalidates this. They are still functioning asa | 
team and there is still no evidence of any attempt to 
build up Malenkov as a new Stalin. | 


More power for Army 


There are many theories about the Beria episode—and 
none can be more than guesswork. My own, for what it is 
worth, is that he over-reached himself in trying to build 
up his own power and that of the M.V.D., in Soviet 
internal politics, especially in Georgia and the Ukraine. 
He may, too, have resisted the efforts of his colleagues 
to liberalise the regime and trim the claws of the secret 
police. : 

Certainly his disappearance suggests an increase in 
the power of the Army, of Bulganin and Voroshilov : for 
Malenkov would probably not have risked a show-down 
with the police without being certain of the loyalty of 
the Army. And nothing that has happened suggests 

(Continued on P. 14) 


“assessments on what Lenin said in 1921 or Stalin in 1936. 
~ Soviet theology is important, of course, especially in 
‘the education and orientation of the minds of Soviet men 
“and women, including some at least of the new leaders. 
-And propaganda usually has an even more marked effect 
“on the propagandists than on those at whom the 
“propaganda is aimed. © 

~ But Stalin never allowed a “ fundamentalist” view 
of Lenin’s classics, or his own, to prevent him following 
any tactical or strategic line he thought desirable as part 
of his “realpolitik.” Moreover, as was pointed out to 
me, it is now possible to find Soviet scriptural authority 
omewhere for almost any conceivable line of action. _ 
If Russians are on a_job—whether repairing an 
“Embassy (as in a case I was given), building a power- 
station or carrying through a Five Year Plan—they talk 
about it more than we do. Their workmen need specific 
‘instructions; much Soviet theology is related to the 
particular needs of a particular time or pperation. 
~The unreliability of using such quotations in assessing 
viet policy is shown by the way in which Soviet official 
onouncements are changing. New texts are being used 
in particular those of Stalin being almost totally 


ae 
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When East Berlin workers rose in protest. against 
Communist tyranny, ostensibly the People’s Police con- . . 
trolled the crowd. But behind were Russian _ tanks. oe 


THE 17th June, 1953, will long be remembered in Ge 
. in Berlin. For on that day the workers of East Be: 
against the foreign dictatorship that restricted their libe 
living standards and threatened their lives. In that one 
were taught that you cannot win a people’s affection 
The Berlin workers’ rising was not a military affair: 

in that symbols of the Communist rule were destroyed, « 
were set free. But the workers marched as civilian dem 
marched in other cities, to voice a protest against ani) 
The whole free world admired the spirit and ec 
~workers, but was horrified by the brutality of the Com 
was naturally crushed, but its consequences must bi 
17th June, the workers of East Berlin proved that ™ 
burning torch that refuses to be extinguished. 


‘The photographs*on these pages are taken from a booklet ublisk 
from the sale of which are to be devoted to helping the victims of Com7 


Above People’s Police in the Columbus-Haus  sur- 
rendered to the workers. Right: West Berlin mothers 
‘mourn the death of East Berlin’s. murdered sons. 
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As East Berlin re- 
belled, fellow 
workers in . West 
Berlin watched the 
dramatic struggle 


-—and some lay low 


to dodge the stray 
Communist bullets. 


‘Above: From this Jena prison cell political 
prisoners were freed. Right: Here lies a 
German worker, crushed by a Russian tank. 


Many German workers were killed, many more 
were wounded. Their comrades removed their 
bodies from the streets, ignoring personal danger. 
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there will be any change in the “new look”—of easement 
both in internal and external affairs. 

It is probable that the team system is based on a 
rigid division of powers. Foreign affairs seem to be 
firmly in Molotov’s control. Malenkov seems to know 
as little of the outside world as the outside world knows 
of him. It is true, I think, that no Western diplomat 
or journalist has met him in recent years. Apart from 
a visit to Poland he hes not apparently been outside the 
Soviet Union; his external contacts have been in con- 
nection with Cominform and inter-party work, not at 
all in inter-Governmental affairs. 


Malenkov’s weakness 


The new Government structure must have an 
important bearing on policy. Stalin was notorious for 
sailing close to the wind, right to the storm centre, and 
such was his control over the vessel that he could steer 
out of danger at a moment’s notice. It is easier to do 
this when one commander is on the bridge; a team 
requires a chart and some agreed view of where they 
are sailing. They also require somewhat calmer waters. 

Moreover, though Stalin could and did change 
direction, and often humiliate his first mate in so doing, 
Malenkov probably could not treat Molotov in this way. 
Molotov is probably not young enough or fit enough to 
oust Malenkov, but he is too senior a member of the Old 

- Guard—an original Bolshevik not a parvenu technocrat 
—to be snubbed. 
‘The consequences of the structural changes then are 
important. There is a widespread feeling that discomfort 
about Stalin’s fondness for sailing close to the storm 
' centre was growing for some time before his death. Once 
the old captain had gone, his successors felt free to 
change direction. 
_. » There had been signs of the “ new look” before Stalin’s 
death; that is why some Western journalists (not in 
- Moscow) are trying to run the story that Stalin died in 
_. January. (The Argentine Ambassador and Menon, the 
_* Indian, met Stalin in February, and Menon at any rate 


, 
would not be taken in by an impersonation by Krutikov, 


of the Bolshoi theatre, as the journalists suggest). Once 
_ Stalin was gone, those who were anxious about his policy 
_ took their chance and moved their own policy into 
__ higher gear. 

Public opinion 

' There can be no doubt either that the new govern- 
ment’s attitude to foreign affairs is very much con- 
ditioned by internal reasons. They are courting 
popularity. The recent price-cuts, fifteen per cent on the 
average, has meant with constant wages, a roughly 
corresponding increase in the standard of living. 

There are far more consumer goods in the shops and 
Mikoyan stressed to me his desire greatly to increase 
both the supply and the quality, using both increased 
production at home and imports. “ When we were poor 
—as in 1947—we could not afford to import consumer 
ods; now we want them in increasing quantities.” 
While I was in Moscow flour was put on free supply 
in the shops for the first time (apart from the four 
egular annual festivals) since the war. This is very 
opular as it means that the housewife can make cakes, 
_ pastries and puddings; as soon as the flour appeared the 
' news went round Moscow like wildfire. 

xperienced observers in Moscow have commented 
at at times of international tension the shops become 


short of goods which can be stored; periods of easement 
see the release of stocks for domestic consumption. The 
release of flour may thus be of some importance. e 
Another factor is the emphasis. the Soviet Government 
seemed to be laying on “ personal freedom,” though this © 
phrase, of course, is far too extravagant to describe what 
is happening, which is rather directed towards limiting 
the arbitrary powers of officials and the police. 4 
If price-cuts, the supply of consumer goods, and ~ 


greater freedom from arbitrary arrest are important to 


the man in the street, the easement of international 
tension is far more so.. Many people have stressed the 
strong desire of ordinary men and women for peace; 
they suffered so heavily in Stalingrad and Leningrad, in 
occupied territory, in their casualties (comparable with 
those of Britain in 1914-18) that the average family, 
while always prepared to say they will defend their — 
eae against aggression, lives in terror of the fear 
of war. 


Need for investment 


Easement of tension is, therefore, first among “the 
measures that can be taken by a Government bent on 
popularity. It is the most naive view that the Soviet 
Government can entirely ignore public opinion, even if 
to some extent it needs to use the Secret Police as its 
means of informing itself about what people are think- 
ing. It needs production above all things and this can- 
not be achieved by year after year without let-up, by 


an unending period of high tension and strained nerves. | | 


Moreover, the Soviet Government needs a period 
of easement to press on with ineir great. schemes of 
capital investment. I was impressed by the amount of 
new building done in and around’ Moscow since my last 
visit in 1947, especially the three great skyscrapers— 
though my sense of priorities was offended when I saw 
their housing conditions. ; 


_Their big constructional works—electricity, irriga- 
tion, canals, railway extensions—and their big industrial _ 
developments are impeded by their arms expenditure. 
There is a Bevanite note both in their private comments 
and some of their public pronouncements. 


And perhaps dominating the whole scene is China. 
The Russians (with heaven knows, what suffering and 
forced labour) have carried through the biggest in- 
dustrial and agricultural revolution in 30 years in a 
oackward area of less than 200 million people. Now, 
besides the forced-draught industrialisation of Eastern: 
Europe, they have to carry the bigger burden ‘of in- 


dustrialising China with 400 million people living at an 


appallingly low standard. 
Foreign policy 


It is idle to speculate on the prospects of Titoism 


in China; what is important is that the Soviet Govern- “7 


ment are looking over their shoulder at the danger the - 


whole time. If it were to happen it would be the biggest = | 
defeat in Soviet history. This means inevitably great -_ 


tenderness towards Mao,. willingness to consider China’s 
views about the cost to her of the Korean war, efforts 
to improve East-West trade, and capital goods. 


The success, even the survival, of Communism in 


China -means industrialisation. My talks with Soviet — 
leaders convinced me that this programme is uppermost — 


in their minds. 


I have stressed some of the structural and other © 
changes pushing the Soviet Government into a less — 


__ adventurous and intransigent policy. They appear keen 
% _to lower the temperature and are well aware of the big 
' results that can follow quite small concessions on minor 
~matters.. The pardoning of imprisoned foreigners, 
small improvements in the lot of foreign diplomats, 

~ better manners have earned big dividends abroad. 


But I was concerned much more to see what their 
attitude was towards some of the bigger political issues. 
My talk with Molotov was interesting; he was polite 
and friendly—but not very forth-coming. Perhaps the 
most useful thing about it was the opportunity I was 
given of speaking, quite bluntly and frankly; about 

_ some of the things we felt in Britain. It was a unique 
— Opportunity. 


Talk with Molotov 


-.I spent a great deal of time pressing Mr. Molotov 

to join with Western powers in a combined attack on 

the problem of world poverty. 

-World Mutual Aid plan, which was the keen desire of 

every British Socialist, had everything to gain from 

Soviet participation. They had unrivalled experience 
- of developing undeveloped territories, from the Arctic 
_ Cirele to the deserts of Central Asia, and their 
' technicians could do a_ great deal to raise living 
_ standards in. the backward areas of the world. 


~ He—and Mr. Mikoyan with whom also I discussed this 
-problem—seemed greatly impressed by these arguments 
and I think they were to a great extent responsible for 
~ the Soviet Government’s decision, announced seven 
~ weeks later, to contribute, for the first time, finance and 
~ the services of qualified technical experts to the United 
*“ Nations Technical Assistance Programme. 


- | tried to draw him on his reactions to Sir Winston 
~-Churchill’s speech. I pointed out to him that though we 
_ had had differences of opinion on many subjects in 
— Britain, not excluding certain aspects of foreign affairs, 
~ the Prime Minister had certainly expressed the view of 
'- the whole British people in his references to efforts to 
- reduce world tension, particularly his call for a high- 

powered conference. 


Non-committal 


4 I referred in particular to Mr. Attlee’s speech (which 
_ also had been well reported in “ Pravda”) and to other 
_ speeches, such as those of Dick Crossman, which again. 
_ showed the unity on this question of those who had 
_ disagreed on other questions. He had read Mr. Aitlee’s 
- speech, and indeed, he said the whole debate. But I 
- could not draw him; obviously their line was not 
_ settled. He felt the proposal was of great interest, but. 
wanted more idea of what was proposed. 


i When I stressed the Prime Minister’s_ reference to a 


iy 


small, intimate conference,.as opposed to a meeting with | 


5 
scores of officials, he seemed to agree, as he did the 


reference to avoiding preparatory agenda conferences. 
We embarked on a world tour and I gained the impres- 
sion, as I did from others, that the Soviet Government 


_ are not yet ready for a settlement of some of the major 


hy 


_ problems. — ; 

- ~ Korea—we are all agreed—must be settled; there can 
- be no peace, or even “ peaceful co-existence ” without 
- such a settlement. On Germany and Austria, he repeated 
_ familiar arguments. There will be no question, I think, 
bartering one settlement against another, e.g., 


‘than useless—especially if, as appears 


I stressed that the 
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Formosa against Germany, even if it were a practical 
possibility in Washington. 

Nor is there much™ prospect of any major concession 
to U.S. insistence on “ evidence of Soviet good faith” in 
the shape of, e.g., progress on the Austrian treaty. If 
the Americans insist on such action as a preliminary to 
a conference, there will be no conference. 

My own view is that a high-level conference would be 
of great value, if only in establishing personal cuntacis 
and creating confidence. But it will not of itself bring 


peace—and if it leads to the usual competitive denuncia-. - 


tions and Press statements or leakages it ma 
: y do harm. 
The proposal of the Washington Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference for a meeting of the “Little Four” is worse 
likely, the 
Western side is dominated by Dulles. ~ : 


Little to gain 


Peace, in the sense of a settlement of existing world 
problems, will not come quickly. The Russians have 
little to gain from settling most of them—even if they 
secured a major victory in Formosa or Chinese repre- 
sentation at U.N. in return. 
the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe is strong enough 
without requiring the military lines of communication 
as an excuse for maintaining troops there. But they 
have little to gain from a settlement of Germany, at 
any rate yet. 

They don’t like the rearmament of Western Germany, 
but they are still hoping it won’t happen—or at worst 
will cause stresses within the Atlantic community. They 
don’t like N.A.T.O., but they are realistic enough to know 
that they can’t get rid of it by asking, or even by barter. 


Even if the U.S. Government with which they had to 
deal were that of Roosevelt, I doubt whether the Soviet 
Union would be prepared to go very far. My interpreta- 
tion of the Soviet position is that peace (as in Britain’s 
highest hopes) is not likely; the whole emphasis is on 
“peaceful co-existence,” a phrase I heard more often in 
Moscow than any other. 


In other words, given a Korean settlement, other 
questions might go on pretty much as they are, with 


reduced tension, reduced armaments programmes (by | 


unilateral action, as has already happened in Britain 


and the U.S.—not for a long time through international ~ 
agreement) growing confidence, and, of high import-~ 


ance, increased trade. This easement would satisfy their 


internal objectives and would create a world in which 


they could realise their industrialisation programme. 


Peaceful co-existence 


Time, and confidence on both sides, seem to be the : 


main essential. “ Peaceful co-existence,” especially if it 


were combined with trade and personal trading contacts, — 


could give both. 


Peaceful co-existence, then, looks like being the theme, oa 
and if the Washington Foreign Ministers’ communiqué ~ 


represents the Western world’s final’ word the world 
will probably just have to get used to a divided Ger- 


many, possibly. to the quadripartite frustrations in | 


Austria for some time longer. Peaceful co-existence 


is a-good deal less desirable than peace, in the sense | 


that we in Britain understand the word; it is greatly 


to be preferred, not only to the horrors of World War _ 
III, but to the cold war that has limited our national 
_and international horizons for so long. 


Austria might be settled ;: 
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THE SHOCKING FACTS ABOUT CUR SCHOOLS 
by E. W. Short, M.P. 


Renae Eighth Report from the Select.Com- 
mittee on Estimates (Fact, July) has 
shocked the conscience of the nation! In- 
deed, read with the minutes of evidence it 
is difficult to imagine a more alarming 
picture. It shows the stark reality that 
many features of our educational system 
are a disgrace to Britain. It tells a tale 
of acute overcrowding, miscalculations, de- 
lays and decaying buildings. 

In the second reading debate on the 1944 
Act (Col 232 Vol. 396 Hansard) Mr. Butler 
—then President of the Board of Educa- 
tion—said : “*. . .-as the reforms are made 
effective—and made effective they must be 
—we shall develop our most abiding assets 
and richest resources—the character and 
competence of a great people, and I believe 
in passing this Measure we shall do this in 
a manner not unworthy of our people’s 
greatness.” 


But Mr. Butler, by his present policy as’ 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, is strangling 
-his own child—and all the time protesting 
that he is a dutiful parent! 

In a letter to the Tory candidate in the 
Edgbaston by-election he wrote: “The truth 
is that we are not only spending more 
money on schools every year than the 
Socialists ever did, but we are getting more 
school places for the same amount of 
money.” 


Advance being dissipated 


When Macbeth was at the end of his 
tether he complained that the witches 
-“ lied like truth,” and this is exactly what 

the present Government is doing! They are 
doing: it about education, housing and 
economic and social affairs generally. In- 
deed they are surreptitiously seeking to 
create an illusion of prosperity which does 
not bear examination because it is phoney. 
_ prosperity. 

_ Virginia Woolf once described fiction as 
a lady who had got -herself into trouble. 
The present Minister of Education has got 
herself into trouble by the political dis- 
3 honesty of the Government of which she 
is a member. 
tell the nation that, in order to build more 
_ houses they have neglected everything else, 
_ they seek to have the best of both worlds— 
f credit for more dwellings and credit for 
‘more schools, hospitals and factories. 

_In fact, the great momentum of. educa- 
- tional advance built up by Ellen Wilkinson 
_ and George Tomlinson is being dissipated 


- Government. In view of the growing 
_ pressure on the system due to the increas- 
ing ‘number of school - children, the 
momentum should have been. maintained 


x and, indeed, expanded. 
Pr. _ But this: would have cost considerably 


2 ‘more money! 


It is quite apparent from the 


_ debate on the Select Committee’s Report 


that the Government does NOT intend to 


Lacking the frankness to. 


and run down under the Conservative’ 


devote a greater share of the ‘nation’s 
resources. to education, 

To the Tory mind, education is merely a 
cultural adornment—all very well if you 
can afford it. To Labour it is fundamental 
—not only to the dignity of human beings 
but to efficient development and use of our 
national resources. We cannot afford “mute 
inglorious Miltons” today. The ability of 
our children is our most valuable national 
asset and we neglect to develop it at our 
peril. 

But Tory claims should be examined 
and their fallacies exposed. On every 
Conservative platform we hear the cry 
that: the present Government is spending 
more on education than the Labour 
Government, What is the truth? 

Like most Tory claims it is a lie dressed 
up like truth, for more cash is certainly 
being spent but—as a result of Tory policy 
—the cash is worth much less in terms of 
goods and labour. In fact, the present 
Government is devoting less of our 
national resources to education than the 
previous Government. 

1951-2 Principal Education Vote—£200 
million. 1952-3 Principal Education Vote 
—£206 million. But between’ June 1951 
and June 1952 the purchasing power of the 
£ fell by 1s. 1ld. The expenditure was up 
by 3 per cent and purchasing power down 
by 10 per cent (approx.). 

In the same period the child population 
in the schools increased by 4.2 per cent. 
These figures make it clear that, in terms 
of resources devoted to the child popula- 
tion, there was a decrease in the first year 
of the Tory administration. 

The Select Committee carefully con- 
sidered the provision of additional school 
places required to accommodate the post- 
war increase in child population. 

In 1950 it was estimated that 1,150,000 
additional places would be required over 
the period August 1945—December 1953. 
The number of additional children actually 
in the schools in December 1953 will be 
1,384,000, i.e., 234,000 more than the 
estimate on which the. Government con- 
tinues to base its plans. b 

The report found that, as an initial mis- 
calculation, this might be understood ; but 
it rightly condemns rigid adhesion to it for 
three years. Apparently the Tory Govern- 
ment intends to stick to this grossly 
inadequate figure. In Parliament on July 
8, Sir David Eccles (Minister of Works) 
said: “ At the present time materials are 
adequate for the: school building. pro- 
gramme.” 

Dr. Alexander, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees, discussing 
these figures in “Education” (June 26, 1953) 


‘said: “It is difficult to resist the conclusion 


that even to meet the present priorities of 
increased birthrate’ and new housing 
estates, the building programme is in- 
adequate.” The’ Kemsley-owned New- 


(Ted) Short is 
Labour M.P. for New- 
A former headmaster and 
Council group leader, he knows the truth 
about our shocking school situation. 


E. W. 


HE KNOWS 


castle Central. 


castle Evening Chronicle-stated: “ ... the 
setback to education is an unhappy ‘price 
of the speeded. housing © programme.” 
(June 19, 1953). bg 

But Miss Horsbrugh stated: ‘More 
school-building is being done than ever be- 
fore.” (Col. 458, Vol. 517, Hansard.) This, 
of course, is just not true. 


In June, 1951, the nation’s total building . 


force stood at 1,449,000. A year later it had 
dropped by 14,000, but in the same period 
the number employed on house building 
increased by 24,000! This tragic dispersal 
of builders engaged on school building 
and other non-housing projects was one of 
the unfortunate results of the three 
months’ moratorium imposed by the Tories 
in 1951. 


Trouble to come 
- The Select Committee report that the 


moratorium “. . . undoubtedly had an ad- 
verse effect on the school suidas pro- 


gramme.” 
The value of educational building 
approved is revealing: : 
,000 
1950 ... 44,164 
195i»... 63,682 
1952 ... 39,177 = a reduction of 27 per 


cent on.1951 or 12 per cent on 1950. 
(Monthly Digest of Statistics, Table 91.) 
School buildings usually come off. the 
belt about two years after approval. Thus 


the 1952 reduction of 25 per cent in 


approvals will begin to be felt in 1954, but 
the number of children in the schools a 
continue to increase until 1958. 

Annual increase in school population: 


» 1953... 253,000 
1954 ... 156,000 
1955, ... - 115,000 
1956 ... 110,000 
1957 .... 87,000 
1958. 43,000 (Peak year) 


iC Education in. 1952 ”’"—Chart 1.). 
Not unnaturally, completions were con- 


siderably higher in 1952 than in. the previ- 
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year; but it really i is dishonest for Miss 
rugh to claim any credit for this. All 
1e has done has been to finish work she 
‘ound started in October, 1951; Indeed, 
ly four schools started by the Tory Gov- 
srnment had been completed by J une, 1953 
—and one of thése was a converted golf- 
house! 

Thus, while: the qumper of children will 
ez increase for five years the number of addi- 
_ tional school places will drop. This can 
only result in chaos. 

_ Perhaps the creation of chaos is deliber- 
ate. The Tory party would like to find an 
excuse to reduce the 10 years period of 
school | life—which public -opinion  pre- 
vented them from doing in December, 
-1951.. A resolution at a recent Tory Party 
conference in Scotland demanded. the 
lowering of the school-leaving age. 
The swollen school population requires 
more teachers as well as places. -The 
. 384,000 additional children need 50,500 
_ additional teachers—without any reduc- 
tion in the size of classes. Only 44,000 
‘have been provided in the period. 
“Education in 1952” shows: that there 
e 12,403 headteachers in ‘charge of 
asses. Of these, over 4,000 have charge 
schools of over 100 pupils, where, quite 
obviously, it is undesirable that the Head 
~ should have to teach a class. 
From these figures, it will be seen* that 
ver 10,000 teachers are required. before 
we can begin to get rid of the evil of over- 
rge classes to which the Select Commit- 
ee draws attention. — 
- The 1952 figures show the extent of the 
coblem of large classes in Primary and 
Be oodary Schools: 


~ Children in class. 


No. of Blase: 


Bale Dy bes Mage Soe Loh wie eere 25,563 
DRAB ie af xe that 49:995: 
ihe oy Fy as Ak oe ut ok Se Poke 1,116. 
56—60 eee nae 105 
eGikaniG OVE sa cse.eadesce 19 


Pues Education in. 1952 ”—Table 9. ) 


# Many people were quite unaware of the 
Beene of the vast number of old and 


derable cost. us 
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cent. 


Labour’s future policy towards éduca- 
tion is clear: “We all recognise that big 
improvements in education are bound to 
cost further large sums of money” says 
“Challenge to Britain.” “In the interests 
of the nation as a whole as well as. in the 
interests of those children and adults who 
will directly benefit we MUST see that the 
money is found even if this means going 
without other things.” 


More students 


PRETWEEN 1945 and 1950 the number of 


In 1953-54 the allocation is 6.4 per 


full-time students at British universi- 


ties more than doubled—from 37,839 to 
85,421. This striking fact is given in a 
report of the University Grants Committee 
for the five years 1947—1952 (Cmd. 8875). 

The: report comments that this consider- 
able expansion would have been impossible 
without a substantial increase in Exchequer 
grants to the universities. In fact, the 


proportion of the universities’ total in- 
come provided by regular Treasury grants 
rose from 31.4 per cent. in 1938 to 64.5 
per cent. in 1951. In ten years, total 


- moneys, including capital grants, has risen 


from £2 million to over £25 million. 

The .report also shows that there has 
been a big change in the economic -and 
social background of university students. 
The proportion of assisted students has 
increased from 41.1 per cent. in 1938 to 
72.4 per cent. in 1951 (England 38.5. per 
cent. to 73.8 per cent., Wales 61.4 per cent. 
to 88.3 per cent., Scotland 45.1 per cent. to 
61.6 per cent.). 

It is noted that while the number of 
State’ Scholarships has. greatly increased, 
the main source of assistance is the awards 
Raji local education authorities, which are 
now on a much greater sg than pre- 
war. - 


Pa 


chester. 


, would come from wages and salaries, bus: 


This is the Sarat a primary school. near M: ‘ 
At the same school children. have to dodge 
war-time rubble still obstructs the playground. 
ene buer iniake this is ened enough for Britain’s children. 
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Local income fax? 


PLAN fora form of local income tax, - 

based on the taxable valuation of 
local government areas to replace the 
existing rating system has been put for- 
ward by the Scottish Council of the Labour » 
Party to the Valuation and Rating (Scot- F 
land) Committee. The idea behind the = 
plan is that “Local taxation ought to have 


a more direct relation to the ability of the: 7a 
ratepayer to pay.” rm 

The Party’s Scottish Council argues that \ 
the present system of valuation and rating i 
is out of date and a new and more equit- a 
able system is needed. Two-thirds of pre- 3 
sent local rates revenue is collected from ie 


rates on houses, and over two-thirds of 
this comes from the lower-income groups: 
Giving examples of some of the inequali- — 
ties under the present system, the Counc¢il 
compares the case of a man earning £7 a 
week and living in a council house, for 
which he pays 28s. a week, with that of a — 
man earning £14 a week and living in a 
privately owned house with a rent ‘of 12s. Fi 
a week. 


or the assessments could be dene rien the 
local authority itself. Local income tax 


ness and trading ponen a investm ae 


cial, entertainment, and sporting iS 
prises. ‘ 
The Council stresses that “We de nO 
however, visualise the elimination of ) 


from the Exchequer, which we believe 


tion areas by means of a properly desi 
equalisation formula.” : 


Miss 
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MAKE THE LAND PROSPER! 


by E. G Gooch, M.P. 


“ E must discard the prejudices and privileges of the 
past and plan the work of our mines, our fields 
and factories for the common good.” 

I quote from “Challenge to Britain,” Labour’s new 
statement of policy. The section dealing with the future 
of farming makes the aim very plain. A ten-year 
programme for British agriculture, and increasing the 
output by one-third in the first five years. 

Why? Because without this expansion Britain can 
neither achieve economic independence, nor protect 
itself from world price fluctuations. 

It is a.sound and realistic programme which is now 
before the movement and the country, fully possible of 
achievement. An efficient and prosperous agriculture is 
essential to Britain’s economic recovery; it can make an 
even greater and more valuable contribution to national 
health and well being; and it is recognised that our food 
producers should be encouraged to achieve this aim by 
guarantees and safeguards which must be forthcoming 

in the case of.an industry in which production risks 
loom larger than in most industries. 


More production 


“The Landworker,”’ the National Union of Agri- . 


cultural Workers’ journal, says of Labour’s new plan for 
' the land that the form and phrasing of some of the 
' paragraphs need alteration, “but in general the state- 
“ment is a courageous and practical programme of action 
_ for the next Labour Government which would provide a 
_ Socialist solution to the recurring economic crises which 
_ beset this country and threaten our national solvency 
S and the standard of life of our people.” It is a good 
: a summing-up. . 
x 


To subject British agriculture to the consequences of 
_ every economic wind that blows is not only to court 
certain disaster in regard to production, but it would be 
unfair to the big army of people engaged in Britain’s 
greatest single industry. The policy document faces up 
_ to all this, and more, and admirable and workable con- 
_ clusions have been reached. _ 
_. I do not decry the achievements of our farmers and 
_ their men under a Labour Government, but we say that 
_ there are higher production heights to be reached. Given 
_ the encouragement and the conditions, so much more 
_ food can be grown on our farms. ‘es 
_ Profit motive 
_ Should the big stick be used? Not necessarily. As a 
_ member of a County Agricultural Executive Committee 
_ throughout the war years, I helped to wield the big stick 
_ where it was necessary, and adequate response to 
_ Ministerial and Committee appeals was not forthcoming. 


oy, 


' But in the case of the great majority of farmers it was 


et 


not necessary. 


. risks. with a certainty of a partial failure, had to be ~ 


‘the basis of the output of farms in the district. 


_ appreciably below the standard he may eventually lose 
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How many times have we heard the suggestion that 
we must recapture the spirit of the war years if we are 
to pull through as a nation? I believe it to be profoundly 
true of agriculture. 

Of course the profit motive is to be found in farming, 
and some farmers have not done so badly. I know some 
manufacturers to whom the same remark can be applied. — 
Farmers in the main are not a set of men who have 
become prosperous at the expense of our people. Most 
of our farmers are small men, trying to do their duty 
by their wives and families, and their country. 


Saved from bankruptcy : 


In the case of many of them they had a better time 
than ever before when Labour came to power. For the 
first time peace-time farming was made worth while. 
It is to these men that Labour makes its appeal. 

The Tories are dangling before the eyes of farmers the 
bait of a freer economy, and all the time they are under- 
mining Labour’s Agriculture Act, the peace-time sheet 
anchor of British farming. We propose to continue the 
guarantees provided by that Act, and it is our own Act 
which saved post-war farming from the state _of 
bankruptcy which characterised the inter-war years. 

No one can surely quarrel with the suggestion of the 
continuance of the guarantees, and security in the case 
of an industry like agriculture, but the point is made 
that in return the community has a right to expect that 
each farmer will pull his weight in the drive for higher 
output. 

Of course the operation of assured markets and 
guaranteed prices have made some people rich, but that’s ~~ 
not peculiar to agriculture. ae 


Dispossession 
An order to a farmer during the war to take production’ —_ 
accompanied by guarantees. Bsa 
We are going in for production targets. Each district 
will have a standard output per acre, worked out on 


The incentive will be there, and agricultural scientists: 
will be at the farmers’ service. The incentive, plus the 
advisory service, and the will to reach the target, should: 


produce results. < Ate ; 
We tell the farmer bluntly that if his output is’ — 


his farm, but no willing and co-operative farmer is 
likely to be subject to dispossession. ~ 1 oe 
The guarantees have applied all round, and it is — 
difficult, so we are told, to devise a scheme which 
prevents the grower on the better class of land from 
benefiting to a greater extent financially than does the — 
small mah, farming less productive land. ae 
I want to make it plain that we do not intend to ~ 

‘ cece 


ey 


= 


“abandon the main principles of our own Agriculture 

- Act, which constituted a revolution in regard to peace- 

- time farming. On the contrary, we say that it should be 
worked more vigorously. Under it the industry runs 

_ itself, and a determined Minister of Agriculture, with 

County Agricultural Committees comprised of public- 
Spirited men, with the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service playing its very valuable part, can establish new 
production records. 

I do not suggest for one moment that members of the 
present Agricultural Committees are not doing good 
work. They could do so much more if they retained the 
full confidence of a Minister who was determined to 

_ allow them to do really big and important things. 

I find that our suggestion not to make any change in 
the method of appointment to these Committees has been 
misunderstood. It does not mean that the same people 
will automatically carry on. The Minister makes a 
selection from lists of names submitted to him by the 
farmers’, workers’ and landowners’ organisations and 
when the appointments are eventually made by the 
Minister they are no longer the representatives of their 

- respective organisations, but are the servants of the 
_ Minister, responsible to him for the carrying out of his 
' policy at county level. 


Workers on committees 


- We think that among the members in future there 
~ should be some quite’unconnected with farming. I 
~ certainly want to see more workers on many of the com- 
~ mittees, and I have no doubt that this matter will be 
- raised at the Labour Party’s September Conference. 

- A strong case can be made out for easier and cheaper 
__ credit facilities for farmers. Equipping and stocking a 
_ farm to-day is a costly business, and unlike industry, a 
~-farmer in most branches has to wait a long time for a 
ee return on his capital outlay. 


~ Farm machinery is also costly, and much of it is used » 


- for only a few days in the year. A farmer must be as 
_ up-to-date as a-manufacturer in regard to machinery, 
but the opinion is held that some farmers are overdoing 
the mechanisation business when measured in terms of 
»- cash. ' 
- The possibility of co-operative ownership should be 
- looked at, although I appreciate that all the members 
~ of the local machinery pool may be wanting the combine- 
- harvester at the, same time. 
_. Farmers generally will welcome the preservation of 
- the annual price review, and still more will they 
welcome the suggestion that this should not be used to 
make changes in the balance of production. Farmers 
must plan ahead—years ahead in some branches of 
_- farming—and they are entitled to a guarantee that their 
a plans will not be upset by a sudden reversal in Govern- 
_ ment policy. . 
Marketing boards . 
Where we fall down is on the distribution side. 
_ Marketing schemes can be made to work. If anyone has 
__ doubts on this I refer him to the Milk Marketing Board. 
‘The farmer ptoduces the essential article, the Board does 
the rest, and the only thing remaining for the farmer to 
0 is to cash his monthly cheque. * 
There must be many more Marketing Boards which 
rk in the interests of both producer and consumer. 
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We must reduce the price gap between the farm and the 
town family, and particularly so in regard to fruit and 
vegetables. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been telling the 
farmers in my Parliamentary division that nationalisa- 
tion of rented land is wanted by a powerful section of 
the Socialist Party. He added that such a step “ would 
bring confusion, disappointment and dismay to the 


farming community.” I am not disposed to take a Tory 


Chancellor’s word foer-it, but my own conclusions on this 
point are not far removed from those of Mr. Butler. 
We do not propose to nationalise rented or owned land. 
We must not be doctrinaires over this business. 
Nationalisation of the land would not by itself produce 
an additional ounce of food, and that, after all, should 
influence us in coming to a decision on this. Would it 


help to produce more food by creating a horde of pro-- 


fessional land agents to run the estates? Who will farm 
the land when it becomes the property of the State? I 
assume the tenants will be left in possession, but they 
will be guaranteed a salary as manager for the State? 


Public cwnership 


Any more food likely to be produced? Our Agriculture 
Act gives us all the control we need, when worked fully, 
and powers under it, as Tom Williams rightly says, are 
adequate both to bring certain agricultural land into 


public ownership at a rate at which it can be assimilated, ~ 


and also to get the best out of the land in private owner- 
ship. We say that a Labour Government will use more 
vigorously existing powers to take farm land into public 


ownership wherever this is necessary to ensure its full. 


use and maximum output. 

It is questionable whether the State could afford to 
purchase outright even all the rented land, and it 
certainly could not administer and farm it without 
leaving the present people in possession. So what is 
gained? Nationalisation of the land would cause a 


degree of social and economic disruption which would do - 


grave harm to the agricultural effort. 
Last, but not least, the farm worker. I should have 


dealt with him first, because he is the foundation upon . 


which the whole structure rests. Because he oftem lives 
in remote parts, he does not want your sympathy. He 


prefers, as I do, to live amid rural surroundings. And if 


he did not live there you might go short of food. 


The farm worker 


The social advance he has made in the last few years 
has been wonderful, but he really would like a wage 


comparable with that of the town worker. He is highly 
skilled and he is entitled to a skilled man’s wage. That’s | 


what we say in our document. 

Too many of our best men are leaving the land under 
a Tory Government. For our own sakes the drift must 
be stopped. We will provide him with all the amenities 
we can’ to make up for a life of isolation, and we really 


_ do intend to tackle that tied cottage question. 


There cannot be another Labour Government with an 
adequate majority unless we make more inroads into 
those rural Tory strongholds. I am convinced that many 
farmers, and many more farm_ workers, will be 
attracted by our policy, and by their votes will help to 

lace the Labour Party in a position fo translate it into 
egislation and achievement. 


- 
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FUTURE OF T.V. 


Big business pleased 


STATEMENT on the Government’s 

plans for the future of television in 
this country was made in the House of 
Commons at the beginning of July by Mr. 
Crookshank. Although full details are not 
to be announced until the issue of a White 
Paper in the autumn, Mr. Crookshank 
made it clear that the Government’s basic 
policy is unchanged—the introduction of 
commercial television. 


Government policy is summed up in the 
previous White Paper (Cmd. 8550) of May, 


1952, in which it was stated. that the 
Government had “ come to the conclusion 
that in the expanding field of television 
provision should be made to permit some 
element of competition oe CALI 
Crookshank’s statement modified earlier 
ideas on the subject by making it clear 
that the number of stations under one 
ownership or control would be limited and, 
in any case, “it is not likely that a large 
number of stations would be licensed in 
the first instance and they would be of 
low power and limited range.” 

First business reactions to this state- 
ment were pessimistic, it being thought 
that with only a few commercial stations 
sponsored television would be _ gravely 
handicapped and would die an early death. 
Advertising interests now look on it hope- 
fully, however, with the idea of using the 
first commercial stations as test beds. An 
organisation has now been set up to spread 
propaganda to “sell” the idea of com- 
mercial television to the public. Its officers 
include directors of business organisations 
and Conservative M.P.s, and its secretary 
is released from an advertising firm. 

In his Parliamentary statement Mr. 
Crookshank also announced that the B.B.C. 
would be allowed to go ahead with its 
plans for extending its television service 
to cover some 90 per cent of the country. 
- The Corporation is also to be allowed to 
start some very high frequency stations 
_ to improve the present service in bad 
reception areas. This programme of de- 
velopment is calculated by the B.B.C. to 
take eighteen months to carry out. 

This programme of, development was 
considered by the Television Advisory 
Council, which issued a technical report the 
same week showing that the B.B.C. plans 
space,” but that some rearrangements of 
Band allocation would be needed if still 
further development were contemplated. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison asked Mr. Crook- 
shank whether “ In view of the responsible 
declarations by honoured citizens and 
people who take a high outlook on these 
matters, it is really worth while going on 
with this (introduction of commercial tele- 
. vision) giving rise to national division 


air’ 


and a lot of controversy ...?” Mr. 
Crookshank in reply merely repeated that 
the Government stood by its earlier de- 
claratioms on the subject—that commercial 
television would be introduced. 


The “ honoured citizens’ to whom Mr. 
Morrison referred include the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Principals of most 
British universities, all of whom have op- 
posed the introduction of sponsored tele- 
vision. 


Insurance hardship 


HE Government’s decision to allow the 
extended benefit provisions of the 
1948 National Insurance Act to lapse came 
in for strong criticism from the Labour 
Party National Executive Committee and 
from the Parliamentary Labour Party last 
month. The decision affects people who are 
unemployed and unable to find work for 
long periods; they will cease to be eligible 
for unemployment benefit and will be 
transferred: to National Assistance after 
a maximum period of nineteen months. 

When the new arrangement came into 
force on July 5th, there were 48,000 people 
receiving the extended benefit. All these 
people had previously appeared before a 
local tribunal which had decided that they 
were entitled to the benefit. 

The National Executive statement issued 
on the subject comments that ‘One of the 
main results of the new regulations will be 
to leave worse off a number-of disabled 
men, whose only crime is to have rendered 
themselves unable to work through indus- 
trial accidents and industrial diseases.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan said that the Government took the 
view that if. a person had been disabled in 
the pit, and had exhausted his unemploy- 
ment benefit, he automatically ceased to 
get any more, and if he wanted any fur- 
ther assistance he had to go to the National 
Assistance Board. “In other words,” said 
Mr. Bevan, “he must lose status and in- 
come.’ 

The National Executive’s statement con- 
cludes “ No evidence has been forthcoming 
from the Government to show that the old 
regulations were unsatisfactory or in any 
way harmful to the national interest. In 
the circumstances the National Executive 
feel that the Government should have 
renewed the old regulations and not make 
the long-term unemployed the wictims of 
circumstances beyond their control.” 

Answering the Labour ,protests in the 
Commons, the Minister of National Insur- 
ance, Mr. Peake, admitted that there would 
be cases of diminished income under the 
changed regulations. He claimed that there 


. would still be no hardship. 


Mr. Peake said that he looked “ forward 
gladly to take the necessary action,” but 
despite repeated Labour questions he 
would give no details about what he meant, 
referring only vaguely to some unspecified 
action that the Government would takein 
the autumn. 


Margaret 
Morrison. 


WHEN Margaret Morrison 

died at the early age of 56 
on July 11, there was real 
sorrow in the homes of Labour 
Party members throughout the 
country. 

As the wife of a great man 
she moved among the mighty 
on all the great occasions of 
our Movement but- never lost 
the simple friendliness and 
welcoming smile that so often 
comforted ordinary Party folk 
in unfamiliar surroundings. 

Her neat figure and curling 
grey hair were so much part of 
our ceremonies and our re- 
joicings that the whispered 
“there’s Margaret” conveyed 
to us all a kind of personal 
reassurance of the spirit of 
fellowship that brought the 
Labour Party into life. 


The green Hertfordshire 
countryside of her girlhood en- 


-’ dowed her to the end of her life 


with a love of all growing 
things, and even after she met 
and married Herbert in- 1919, 
with all the hurry and bustle of 
the political scene, she found a 
constant and enduring joy in 
caring for her garden. 

Public affairs claimed her 
early in life when she became 
the Mayoress of Hackney in 
1920 but they never submerged 
her. Her love of simple things, 
of flowers, of dancing and of 
reading out-bid all the blan- 
dishments of later fame. She 
remained always. Margaret. 


It was because of these en- 
during and homely qualities 
that she was beloved by us all. 
We share, in our own measure, - 
the greater sorrow that has 
come to Herbert Morrison and 
their daughter Mary. 

We shall miss’ her most 
sadly but take comfort in the 
certain knowledge that she will 


be remembered always. 


ARTHUR BAX 
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j ES- says HAROLD COLLISON 


General Secretary, and 
former local and 
national organiser, of 
National Union of 
_ Agricultural 


EFORE the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in 1881, Joseph Arch, who 
formed the first national rural trade sepa 
denounced the tied cottage as a “mon- 
strous injustice.’ The “ cottage rights 2 
hich he then’ fought for has been con- 
antly and consistently fought for ever 


ons of the countryside. 
tis safe to say that the typical English 
farm. worker would. almost certainly put 


rgent rural reforms. “The opinion is 
widely held ‘among farm workers that 
_ there is no single rural problem from 
“yeaa a8 fo.) unhappiness arises than 


ae always put se abolition of the. system 
a SB of its jbrograinme. 


fer ae oe Oe esurmtly. these mean ere 
e ‘if we could solve the problem of alterna- 
led ogee the tied cottage ia 


such ties while. properly insisting on 
need - for: more new. houses, overlook 
wo most ibertant F points. ene are 


$ no possibility of Soya 
Gpiem. by new Goorin ES 


tue. but: an imme- 
ed now during the 


‘lik to see : the letting of ‘cot- 
; of 


Workers. | 


since. It has been one of the burning Sarah 


a progressive and suc- 


fore the shortage aoe 


re 


sacks a workman, and tells him to get out 
of his tied cottage? Will a cottage be 
waiting for a worker in the village? Can 
anyone foresee such a state of affairs 
within measurable time? We think not. 

The worker may have lived in the vil- 
lage for:years, his roots may be deep there, 
but -he may. be compelled to move miles 
away in order to secure shelter for him- 
self and his family, | 

Farm workers can’t wait for their ele- 


mentary rights as free citizens until, at. 


some unspecified time in the future, there 
are empty cottages into which they can 
move at short notice. The arrears of hous- 
ing in the rural districts should, of course, 
be seriously tackled as a matter of national 
concern, but the tied cottage evil must be 
stamped out without delay. 

Can it be done? The immediate need 
can be met by an amendment of the Rent 
Act providing that no worker shall be 
turned out of his cottage without alterna- 
tive accommodation being first found for 
him. This is. only asking that town and 
country workers shall_be treated alike, that 
the farm worker should have the same 
security of home as the pawnbroker’s 
assistant and the bookmaker’s clerk. 

To give the farm worker the same 
security would be a small act of elemen- 
tary justice which no false but widespread 
notion about the necessity of the present 
system, with the stranglehold it gives the 
employer over his worker’s home as well as 
his job, should be allowed to prevent. 

- Action on this matter brooks no delay. 
As the Labour Party’ s agricultural policy, 
“Our Land,” which helped to win the 
sweeping Labour victory in 1945, declared : 
“Tt is imperative that ‘the tied cottage 
should be abolished.” 


: N © 4s JOHN MACKIE 


- Prospective Labour 
candidate | for Lanark, 


cess ful $ co ttish 
. farmer. 


that. required remedying. It was always 


said ine favour of the tied house that a 
farm ‘worker was no different. from anyone 


d. nm, ha 
Aietiee ‘they 


— 


justly treated. 


te the id of the last war the tied 
house in agriculture. was a social evil 


took pee Be ayicular job. 
Syl a tied house or not. There were jobs 
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for caretakers without a house, there were 
jobs for schoolmasters without a house, 
and the same with the others. 

Not..so in agriculture. 


you had to stay in a tied house. 

What was worse, 
were staying on the job and under the eye 
of the “boss,” working or not. It is still 
not unknown for a man to have to leave 


his job and house for his. actions OLS 


his work. 3 

It is still an obnoxious practice in some 
areas, particularly in England, where 
farmers get together and keep a man out 
of a job and a house in a whole area. 


The Labour Party at several ee 
now has: been asked to put this -matter — 


right. What is the best way of doing it?. 
To simply abolish tied houses by putting © 


-every agricultural cottage under the Rent 
It 


Restriction Act would get us nowhere. 
would make many farms unworkable and _ 


it would do more to antagonise the farm- - 


ing community than anything else I know. 

It would mean that these cottages would 
never be repaired and the housing of farm. 
workers would Be retarded for many 
years. 


council houses: in the countryside for fa 
workers started by Labour in 1945. T 
gives agricultural workers a choice. 
member, a lot. of them, in spi of 


that their tied houses compete with t 
This is happening ee 


no rates. ‘The rent of a council h b 
about eighteen shillings plus rat 
is good compensation for disturba 
tenure. 


I would go further, ‘however, and 


house” without — at 
notice. There would also- ‘need rit 
appeal if a man thought he was. b 


The answer to the ‘Gedsnowsen pr 
then is as follows: F 


@) Build plenty of houses to: let 


- countryside so that the Se Bye 
has a choice.. 


(2) Make it statutory that a ae 
_ of equal quality is not more tk 
third the rent of a council hous 


Two months’ notice to quit a 
house must be given itor 
_cireumstances. 


4) “Have a simple appeal cate that 
can go to if he thinks he is un 


~~ treated. 


If these conditions were  prou 
I’m certain the tied-house problem w 
be solved. It would satisfy the w 
and the farmer and it would i 


(3) 


B 


prove 
agricultural housing very: quickly. ac 
£ $ Cd A oe 


/ 


If you were a 
. farm worker, in 99 cases out of a BE 


in Agriculture you 


» 
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THE VALLEY OF DISILLUSIONMENT 


* Generation. in Revolt,” Margaret Mc- 
Carthy (Heinemann, 15s.). 
TVARGARET McCARTHY was a normal, 
life-loving ’teen-ager, interested in 
fun, dancing, boys and art. She just wanted 
to live, and to live with all her being and 
‘ to the full extent of her capacities. 
But this was denied her—in common 
with thousands of boys and girls of her 
age. For Margaret McCarthy (now known 
to trade unionists as Mrs. M. McKay, the 
T.U.C. Woman Officer) was of the genera- 
tion born in time for the first world war 
and forced to struggle unaided through the 
spiritual chaos and material privation of 
its aftermath. 
This first child of working-class parents 
in the'small town of Oswaldtwistle, Lan- 
cashire, was of a family proud of its radi- 
Cal and trade union traditions. Her grand- 
father was a keen and ardent trade 
unionist and, as a miner, connected with 
that fine body of men, the Northern Miners’ 
Union, accepting responsibilities as a dele- 
gate. 
Margaret was to an- extent politically 
conscious at an early age. She was a little 
over 12 years of age when she started work 
as a half-timer in a local cotton factory and 
eventually became a member of the local 
branch of the Independent Labour Party. 
Yet it was the momentous issue of the 
General Strike which was to have such a 
-. profound effect upon her, and to turn the 
_ warm-hearted ideals of sympathetic youth 
- towards dangerous paths which in the end 
were to lead to darkness, confusion, dis- 
_ ilusionment and agony of soul. 
_  , . . if we had any doubts about the 
Government’s intentions, the armed troops 
which patrolled the streets of towns and 
cities, the armoured cars and tanks, the 
special constabulary recruited from the 
comfortable classes and the university 

_ students, with their rubber truncheons and 
_ tin hats, the clashes. the hundreds of ar- 
rests, were convincing enough.” 

_ ~ That picture, seen through the eyes of a 
_ young working-class Lancashire lass, who 
- had known poverty and who knew the 
_ depths of misery to which the miners—her 
» working-class comrades — were being 
_ forced, was sufficient to enable the seeds of 
9 - revolt to blossom forth. 
: ‘In those nine days and in the helpless, 
x : hopeless, despairing struggle which fol- 
oe eee. she learned to believe in the class 


em + It was that belief which led her to em- 
‘8 Dpeace Communism, a belief strengthened 
' by her fear that the cause of the miners 
and the working-class generally had been 
P betrayed by the leaders of the “right 
pawing. ” 

seg Her book is mainly on her adventures as 
- Communist agitator, adventures which 


‘* D eescy. 
ey chs was in 1931 that the Communist Red 


International of Labour Unions invited 
eight young Communist industrial workers 
to study in the Moscow apparatus. Mar 
garet McCarthy was included, being the 
only girl. It was a year of great experi- 
ence and insight into the workings of the 
Communisti¢g Party machine at top level. 

The Red International of Labour Unions 
had its sections in most countries, either as 
ginger-groups withing the existing trade 
unions or as separate Red Trade Unions, 
and its apparatus in Moscow, with its 
cadres of Communist agents, experienced 
and trained for work in the Trade Union 
Movement. 

The. author’s duties, in addition to the 
general duties of marking newspapers and 
becoming informed on all matters affecting 
industry in the English-speaking countries, 
was to prepare the most detailed reports 
on all that concerned the employment of 
women in British industry,.on all that ap- 
pertained to the British textile industry, 
on the docks of Britain, and on unemploy- 
ment and the organisation of the unem- 
ployed. 

No wonder Margaret McCarthy com- 
ments: “I have often wondered what the 
dockers, who have so frequently been 
out on strike, would think if they under- 
stood that every smallest action they un- 
dertake is faithfully reported by some 
diligent little worker in an office in Mos- 
cow to the “highest authorities of the In- 
dustrial Section of the International Com- 
munist organisation. Further, that their 
disputes are carefully checked and weighed 
there, in all their significance and pro- 
mises, against the master plan of disturb- 
ances and Communist action prepared in 
advance in the International.” 

There are, she says, people in Moscow 
not necessarily of British nationality, 
whose knowledge of the British dock indus- 
try would amaze our Ministry of Labour, 
the Port of London Authority and the 
Trades Union Congress, and who possess a 
fund of information on Communists and 
Communist activities in the docks which 
our authorities would give their ears to 
possess. 


We see revealed the Russians’ idea of the 


Scottish Mineworkers’ Union as an instru- 
ment for their own political purposes. 


There have been numerous revelations . 


in recent years of the painstaking way in 
which. the Communist Party machine 
works; the curtain covering their machin- 


ations has been swept aside to reveal the- 


silent tentacles which stretch out from 
Moscow—the heart of the Soviet Empire— 
with the one aim of undermining the 
strength of democracy; of turning loyal 
men and women against_their ‘trusted and 
democratically elected leaders ; of thriving 
on the poverty and suffering which afflicts 
the poor, 

Yet it is well to be reminded, vividly and 
forcefully, that the enemy is in our midst ; 
well for us never to forget that those mis- 


REBEL Mrs. McKay (Margaret Mc- 
Carthy) was driven by poverty 

into the Communist Party. In her hook ~ 

she tells of her experiences. 


guided, but genuinely idealistic propaga- 
tors of Communism are but the tools of a 
ruthless, treacherous force which laughs 
at democracy, which never hesitates to 
crush under foot the courageous men and 
women who dare to stand up for freedom 
in the strongholds of Communism: men 
and women who dare to exercise the 
human dignity of thinking for themselves. 

Here, throughout “Generation in Re- 
volt,” is drawn the road of disillusionment. 
It is a record of lives which set out on the 
hilltops of faith and hope: faith in 
humanity ; hope in a new socialistic order 
of society. It is a tale of lives passing _ 
through the dark valleys of despair and ~ 
disillusionment. ‘ 

For some the end has come facing the — 
execution squad; others, like Margaret 
McCarthy, were spared to return to the 
fold of Social Democracy, to the kindly, 


resolute people who would meet the chal- 7 


lenge of our age, maintain our moral stan- 
dards, safeguard our personal liberties and 
human rights, and find the way to a better 
future. 

MORGAN PHILLIPS. 


World poverty 


* Time to Wake Up,” Ted Castle and Sir 
Richard Acland, MP. 
QUEVEYS made -by. -United Nations 

agencies show that in almost all of 
the world’s under-developed countries the 
overwhelming majority of the people eat 
much less, both in calories and in protein, 
than man’s basic minimum needs. 


These are facts underlined in this well- ; | 


illustrated pamphlet published by War on 
Want, and designed and written by Ted - 
Castle and Sir Richard Acland, MP.’ 

It can be ordered with confidence and 
distributed by individual members or. 
organised bodies within the Labour Move- 
ment; is obtainable from the Labour Party 
Bookshop, Transport House, Smith Square, — 
London, S.W.1 (price 1s. a copy, 9s. 6d. _ 
per dozen, 38s. 6d. per 50, all post ae ™ ae 
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Year Year Year Year May May May / May 
_ _ 1949 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Production—U.K, 
Index of Industrial Production. 
Average 1948 = 100 (1938 = 
OO) soa cegnine aden saioe roe te avs wesaee sue 106 114 117 114 113 116 117 119-20 (1) 
Coal—G.B. 
Total Output, weekly averages in : 
thousand tons (1938 = 4353). 4,126 4,149 4,275 4,331 4,377 4,199 4,438 4,332 
Average Output, tons per man- 
Strat iGeeu== 114ye eee 1.16 1.19 1.21 1.19 1.19 i219 1.18 1.20 
Stocks at end of period in j 
thousabd TONS — ...be..cecissssenoes 17,328 14,104 17,549 eviess oes 35,920 aE: 17248 
Steel 
Crude steel (ingots and ecast- 
ings), weekly averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 313 301 310 319 305 312 351 
Producers’ stocks at end of 
period, thousand tons ............ ove 995 585 739 Re 797 (Apl.) |570 (AL) |867 (Apl:) 
Production U.S.A. 
-| Index of Industrial Production 
| FRB. adjusted (1935-39 = 390 (hpi) p23. (Mae Pet 
BU ei Foo sca) okZ corse 176 200 220 219 |195 (May) 222 (May) 214 (May) /241 (May) 
U.K. Trade 
' {Monthly averages or months in 
5 £ million) : 
(LS ae ea sei 189.6 217.4 pate ais seth eee ae a 
_} Exports (including re-exports)... 153.7 - 188.0 225.6 227.1 188.4 241.2 237-9 aia 
A Imports from dollar area ........ y 41.8 40.0 64.5 60.1 36.5 (Apl.)/59.0 (Apl.)}74.0 (Apl.)|53.8 (Ap1L.) 
tal exports to dollar aréd....... 14.0 23.5 27.2 28.3 17.8 (Apl.)/33.1 (Apl.)|25.7 (Apl.)}34.7 (Aplh.) 
| Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) er 95 108 100 Se 114 102 91 
a § ate and dollar reserves of ster- 
ee 808 1,178 834 659 z 1,380 a0 B29 
| Gross National Savings omen 
% teal anes REC AS es 6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 6,131.7 6,137.1 6 089.4 017. 
3 (at end of period) £ million (April) (April) (April) (April) 
g Employment 
Registered unemployed in G.B. ; | . 
y iad thousands (1938 = 1,700) >. 308.0 314.2 252.9 414.2 314.7 215.7 467.4 340.3 
eee NO: Of so tedies Gen 0 on per- 
EEE Eames tragic td Bea ie ft 2.0 15 1.0 & 7: 
| Working days lost through indus- 
Z Sia! disputes in U.K. in 000%. | 1,807 1,389 1,694 1,792 52 203 173 ee 
~| Housing (New) 
| Permanent houses completed in : 
| GB. (3) thousands = gs one 197.63 198.17 194.83 239.92 17.03 15.87 19.49 26.01) — 
| Wages and Prices 
Interim index * Bt prices (4): 


“4 
et June, 1947 = 100 ....on erie 111 114 125 136 114 124 135 140 
| | 


| Retail sales by cae retailers in 


: “ 
ao as; iycek’s ste ee Zee 100 109 117 94 (Apl.) | 108 (Apl.) | 112 (Apl.) | 118 (Apl.) 


é pup ely wage rates, al igh 
1959 60). Meee 109 111 120 130 110 yg. ph taps eae 


Q) Provisional. (Corrected figures: March, 1953, = 124; April (prov.) = 118). 
4 oe (2) Ratio of import prices to export prices; a rise indicates an adverse. movement. 
ney (3) Including war destroyed houses rebuilt and flats. ; 
aa (4) Based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, household goods, ete: 
: Sources: Central poe Office, Monthly Digest. zi Statistics and Economist. . 


& 
a} 
. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
Representatives of each of them have been 
included in the Cabinet. 

Three prominent personalities. MM. Rey- 
naud, Queuille and Tietgen, have been 
appointed as Deputy Premiers, no doubt 
to form an inner core of strength around 
the new, relatively inexperienced Prime 
Minister. 

As a result of the crisis many voices, in- 
cluding that of President Auriol, have been 
raised in France in favour of constitu- 
tional reforms which would make for 
more stability in Government. 

*Action Republicaine et Sociale. 

+Union Republicaine. d’Action 
(formerly R.P.F.). 


After Berlin 


GINCE the dramatic popular uprisings in 

East Germany and East Berlin, which 
started on June 17 (FACT, August, and 
page 12 of this issue), a number of sig- 
nificant political changés have occurred in 
other parts of Soviet-dominated Eastern 
Europe. The most striking of these took 
place in Hungary on July 4. 

A startling statement from Budapest 
announced the withdrawal from office of 
Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi, and most 
of his principal ministers, and the forma- 
tion of an almost entirely new government 
under the premiership of Mr. Imre Nagy. 
Rakosi, a veteran. Communist leader and 
undeviating supporter of Stalin, had exer- 
cised virtually dictatorial power since the 
creation of the Hungarian “People’s De- 


Sociale 


mocracy ” in 1949. 


The sweeping nature of the ehange-¥ was 


Order 


from your 
Newsagent 


_FAGT-is available on the bookstalls 
and may be. ordered from your 
newsagent in the ordinary way. If 


| you tear off this slip and hand it to 


him regular delivery will be assured. 


i i ee ee ee ee es 


“Blesse deliver FACT dich month. | 


_ 3% Note to Newsagents 
_ FACT may be ordered through your | 
usual wholesaler. 


ac 


revealed in the new Prime Minister’s first 
speech to Parliament, made immediately 
after his assumption of office. Mr. Nagy 
condemned the former Government’s use 
of police methods to repress and intimidate 
the people, and described its agricultural 


and industrial policies—both essentially 
Stalinist in conception—as “ thoroughly 
wrong” ‘Then he outlined a revised pro- 


gramme which amounted to eomplete re- 
versal of Rakosi’s line. 

According to his statement, the compul- 
sory collectivisation of land would cease, 
the peasants becoming free to start again, 
if they wished, as independent farmers; 
heavy industry would lose its “excessive 
priority ” status, and its demands would 
be subordinated to the need for more food 
production and a higher standard of living. 
An amnesty would be tabled in Parliament, 
concentration camps would be abolished 
and their inmates released, all deportations 
would cease, and complete religious free- 
dom would be restored. 

Licences would be 
individual traders and craftsmen to reopen 
their shops, and disciplinary measures 
against industrial workers would be abol- 
ished. In addition, Mr. Nagy promised early 
price reductions for food and consumer 
goods. Hungary’s new foreign policy, he 
declared, would be based on peace and 
friendship with the Soviet Union, and trade 
with the “ People’s Democracies ” and capi- 
talist countries alike. 

Although Rakosi was dropped from the 
Government in the reshuffle, and has lost 
the post of Secretary-General of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party, which was abol- 
ished a week earlier, 
great—probably decisive—influence as the 
dominant member of a triumvirate by 
which the Secretary-Generalship has been 
replaced. On July 11 it was he, and not 
Nagy, who announced Hungary’s support 
for the denunciation of Beria in the Soviet 
Union. 

From a later declaration by Rakosi, this 
time in association with Nagy, it became 
clear that Beria’s disgrace would have. no 
immediate effects upon Hungary’s “new 
look” policy. Rakosi assured the peasants 
that the new laws would be in operation 
by the autumn, and asked them to remain 
patiently at their work on the’ collective 
farms until this year’s ‘crops had been 
safely harvested. He alerted Party mem- 
bers to combat “kulaks” who were seek- 
ing personal gain by harvesting on prema- 
turely-abandoned collective land. 

Rakosi also called for voluntary labour 
discipline from industrial workers, “in 
their own interests.” He told Party mem- 
bers that the aims of Socialist construction 
had not been abandoned in the new policy. 
They were simply being pursued by more 
realistic means. : 


The changes in Hungary were phliowed 


by modifications of government policy in 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. These also 


tended towards a lessening of government ' 


authoritarianism, but were far less Fatical 
in character, 

In Czechoslovakia a drdstie new law io 
combat absenteeism and desertion from 


issued to enable~ 


he. still possesses~ 


was brought in at the end of June. Offene 
under these headings became chargea 
as “ endangering the State economic pla 
(This was presumably tantamount to sabo- + 
tage which in certain cases is punishable 
by death.) Less than a week after its 
introduction the new law was rescind 
following an appeal to the Government 4 
from the presidium of the Czech Tra 

Unions. 


A commentary broadcast from Pragud 
pointed out that the Trade Unions had des 
cided to deal with absenteeism themselves, 
and added that in any case Czech workers 
were “already showing a sense of full res 
sponsibility in the struggle against these | 
evils.” . 

In Rumania, where serious food sho f 
ages had been partly admitted by the Gov- 
ernment in May, a statement released on” 
July 5 declared that additional rations of — 
bread, flour products, potatoes, vegetables, 
sugar and oil would be issued from July 11. 

No signs of a change of mood or policy 
have so far been given by the Government 
in Poland. Persistent reports of distur 
ances and demonstrations in Polish tow! 
early in July were denounced by Warsa 
radio as “lies” and “ absurdities,” Never 
theless, it seems fairly clear that 
and dissatisfaction with Government polic 
are steadily increasing among the people. 
This, in fact, appears to be the case 
throughout Eastern Europe, and it may 
well be that circumstances will eventua 
drive all the satellite governments to 
of appeasement of the kind already wit-— 
nessed in Hungary. i$ 


DESIGN FOR 
MILLIONS... 


The Daily Herald is 
the Labour Movement’s 
daily newspaper design- ; 
ed to appeal to Britain’s 4 
millions of workers by hand or arora 4} 


Without this paper of its own Labo 
would be at the mercy of its power 
opponents in the press world. 


The Herald does more than provid 
its readers with dependable Lake 
_news. Its very existence compels riva’ 
papers to give some space to news of 
Labour’s aims and activities. ie 


The more Herald readers there are to 
counter the influence of snes 
newspapers the quicker will be. 
advance of industrial nae. politic: 
progress. 


You can help in this advance. . Show 
your copy to non-readers. It will 
for itself as Britain’s most. ple 
newspaper for the family. | aie 
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